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GUEST EDITORIAL 
Philosophy of Librarianship 


By K. Rama Krishna Rao, 
Andhra University Library, Waltair. 


Libraries have been in existence for thousands of years, but the 
emergence of librarianship as a profession is fairly recent. More recent in- 
deed is the awarness that it has certain set goals, purposes, and aims. While 
much has been said on the need for these goals and ideals, no one really 
knows what they are. In the history of librarianship one finds various ex- 
periments that are tried and the progress that has been achieved, but he is 
not clear what the objectives and underlying motives are that drive the 
movement of libraries forward and give meaning and significance to the 
varied modes of library activities. The goals are obscure and the purposes 
unclear. In short, one fails to notice a philosophy that gives intellectual 
orientation and theoretical foundation to library practices and precepts ei- 
ther because the librarian is lost in the maze of techniques far remote from 
intellectual activities or because he failed to face meaningfully the intellec- 
tual challenges that confront him. 

The failure to evolve a library philosophy is manifest in the contro- 
versey concerning the role of theory and practice in the preparation for lib- 
rarianship. The employer complains that the student in a library school in 
countries like the United States has not learnt about the things he needs to 
know. And the library schools in turn tend to accuse the library adminis- 
trators of claiming to want educated professionals when, what they really 
mean are trained technicians. One administrator complains, ‘The trouble 
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begins when they (library school graduates) take ajob. Unless it is adminis- 
trative, they will have to do practical tasks for which they were not trained. 
They may have an M.A., and yet have to begin a kindergarten course in all 
sorts of things their teachers never mentioned or brushed off as clerical’’.! 
To this the library educators reply that the value of library school graduate 
should not be judged on the basis of the first years’ work on the job but on 
what he will be and achieve after 25 years.” 

It is obvious that the seeming conflict between theory and practice 
is rooted in the failure to effect a meaningful synthesis of theory and prac- 
tice in a well co-ordinated philosophy of librarianship. It does not, however, 
mean that there is any one such philosophy that would give a set list of pur- 
poses and programmes. But it would seem that there are basically four 
modes of philosophical approach to librarianship that deserve attention and 
mention here. 

Some consider the field of librarianship as involving a series of func- 
tionally distinct operations and the business of the library schools is to teach 
these functions with due regard to their operation value. This implies faith 
in activity analysis as revealing accurately the true functions of the library 
and the assumption that each of them is taught best when it is dealt with as 
distinct from and independent of other functions. This mode of thinking 
may be called, for want of a better term, “actional’’. A classical example 
of this approach would be Melvil Dewey who insisted on one year’s “actual 
library work, under direct supervision, with the changes from one department 
to another, to give a general experience of each of the thirty or forty divi- 
sions of the work of a great library.’”* 


The actional view tends to emphasize the practical, since librarian- 
ship is a practical profession rather than a theoretical discipline, and library 
functions are more truly reflected in practical work than in theoretical study. 


The second view is quite the opposite of the first. According to 
this, librarianship is a whole field over and above the functional parts, and 
the business of a library philosophy is to emphasise comprehensiveness 
against detail and productivity against mastery. It assumes that the whole 
is more than the sum of its parts, and that learning is not piecemeal but in- 
sightful. This view may be called organismic. 


This mode of thinking seems to be a favourite among the library 
educators in the United States since Williamson. The objectives of the Gra- 
duate Library School of the University of Chicago are undoubtedly inspired 
by this philosophy. ‘The school’s programme reflects......... the conviction 
that the practice of librarianship can be properly effective only if based on 
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carefully developed and integrated principles’. The organismic view tends 
to emphasise principles over practice and theory above technique. 

The third view is naturalistie. According to this, librarianship un- 
dergoes a process of evolution starting with the perpetuation of certain crude 
precepts, progressing through various stages of growth from practice to 
principles, finally resulting in the preciptation of refined theoretical concepts. 

This view assumes that the classification between theory and prac- 
tice is functional. It is not theory or practice perse that the profession 
needs, but a successful mode of giving library service. It further assumes 
that the library operates in a problematic situation. As problems arise reso- 
lutions are sought. Those responses that are most successful survive as solu- 
tions, and their survival is followed by theoretical interpretation. It implies 
that librarianship, when it comes to its own, will have a complete theoretical 
base. 

Finally it is possible to pattern librarianship on the assumption that 
there is a reflex-relation between the library and the community. This view, 
which may be called reflexive, presupposes a kind of library sociology. Lib- 
raries do not grow in vacuum; they function in societies. So their functions 
are determined by social forces. As social conditions change so do the lib- 
rary functions. But these changes are not phases in any understandable pro- 
cess of evolution, but ate manifestations of social revolutions. The business 
of a philosophy of Librarianship is not then to debate about what the actual 
and ideal functions of a librarian are, but to study the library in its relation 
to society. 

The librarian, it is agreed, must be a mature leader, intellectually 
and technically competent to meet the challenges of professional responsi- 
bility. What this responsibility is and what the precise functions and ob- 
jectives of libraries are, are the business of a philosophy of librarianship to 
define and formulate. The professional responsibilities and objectives can 
be defined variously on the basis of any one of the possible approaches. Ac- 
tional approach, in a very significant sense, tends to be anti-philosophical and 
discards theory in favour of practice. Organismic approach is essentially in- 
tellectual and subordinates techniques to principles. Naturalistic approach 
does not oppose theory to practice. It believes that a philosophy of librarian- 
ship evolves gradually with the progress of library service. The reflexive 
approach emphasises that the study of library in society provides a philoso- 
phy that gives guidance and direction to library practices. When one con- 
{uses these approaches one for another, there arise such paradoxical dichoto- 
mies and conflicts such as theory versus practice, principles versus techniques 
etc. 
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Librarianship is a complicated profession calling for the unique com- 
bination of various kinds of excellences. The librarian is an administrator 
without being any less a scholar. He is a technician without the less being 
a theoretician. He is a lover of books and he is equally interested in people. 
These complex qualities call for a complicated training with the result that 


Everyone knows what is meant by a gallant officer, an inspiring 
teacher, an impartial judge or a learned physician. But even the 
scholars, though they have spent their days in libraries for cen- 
turies, do not understand the training, the duties, and the accomp- 
lishments of the librarian.® 
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Essential for Libraries & Librarians 


Training for Librarianship before 1923: Education for Librarianship Prior to 
the Publication of Williamson’s Report on Training for Library Service, by 
Sarah K. Vann. Chicago : American Library Association. 1961. 256 Pages. 
Cloth, $7.00. 


This entirely new work, covering the period from 1887—which mar- 
ked the opening of the Columbia College School of Library Economy under 
Melvil Dewey—to 1923, publication date of Charles C. Williamson’s report, 
Training for Library Service to the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The 
book is primarily concerned with development and problems of library schools 
but includes references to other types. of training programmes. 


Dr. Vann details and analyzes the various and often conflicting 
ideas and concepts of training ; the problems and developments of embryo 
library schools ; Andrew Carnegie’s contributions to these schools ; and the 
role of the American Library Association during these three and one half 
decades of progress. 


This is the record of the library profession’s search for the essen- 
tials of training. Here are the inquiries, debates, experiments, and evalua- 
tions — the welter of divisive and conflicting ideas, attitudes and actions — 
the self — probings and progress — the soul searchings of a profession. The 
book will be indispensable for all teachers in library science occupied with 
problems of learning and library education. 
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Library Development in India* 


By K. Ramakrishna Rao, 
Librarian, Andhra University Library, Waltair. 


Libraries would have but a minor role in the culture of a nation unless there were 
literature and a heritage of writing native to the people of that nation. There must bea love 
for reading and respect for book learning cultivated through long ages and finding expression 
in an abundance of worthwhile publications. There must be propensity for recording as well as 
for reading and always a practice of preserving these records for future generations. 1 


The library is a social institution. Its objectives, functions, and 
operations have no meaning outside the community it serves, and any argu- 
ments concerning them have no validity when considered independently of 
the library’s social setting. Library development in India is no exception to 
this principle. But the library enthusiasts in India often tend to ignore this 
fundamental truth in their anxiety to mobilize public opinion and persuade 
the government of India to foster free public libraries. Their ideals are, no 
doubt, noble and their efforts praise-worthy. But their lack of realism and 
their total disregard of the study of the social dynamics that govern library 
development and their apathy to it are truly appalling. 


This state of affairs is in part due to circumstantial influences. The 
emergence of nationalism and the advent of independence have brought with 
them a tremendous upsurge which fosters an irresistible desire to have all the 
best in the world in the least possible time. People everywhere tend to 
ignore the wide but real gulf between their ideals and the means of their 








* Reproduced from The Library Quarterly, April 1961 with the special permission of 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. This paper was submitted by The Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago in the first professional-writing competition spon- 
sored jointly by Beta Phi Mu and the United Educators, Inc., and was awarded first prize. 


1Louise Watanabe Tung, “Library Development in Japan,” Library Quarterly XXVI 
(April, 1956), 79. 
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consummation; if the librarians of India and influential men sympathetic to 
them have relapsed occasionally into wishful thinking, perhaps they should 
not be blamed. 

In the following pages an effort is made to trace library develop- 
ment in India in its relation to Indian society. Its purpose has been to pre- 
sent an account both objective and realistic. One reservation should be re- 
cognized: It has not been possible in all cases to give the latest statistics 
because certain materials are not available. However, judgment was exer- 
cised as to the relevance of earlier statistics, and care taken to specify their 
dates. It is believed that the figures given in the text present the current 
library situation in India with reasonable accuracy. 

Language, writing, and Literature of Ancient India 

Library development presupposes the existence of literary tradi- 
tions. India has a rich national literary heritage; classical Indian literature 
may be said to have begun with the compilation of the Vedas. Historians 
now agree that the Vedas were compiled before 1000 B.C.2 Since then 
Indians have an un-broken literary tradition with few parallels elsewhere in 
the world. Their literature is vast in extent, rich in content, and artistic in 
nature. It includes outstanding religious scriptures and philosophical treati- 
ses (Rig Veda and Upanishads), epic poems (Mahabharata and Ramayana),* 
economic texts and law codes (Artha-sastva and Manusmriti) aesthetic studies 
(Kama-Sutras), and the immortal plays of Kalidasa.4 

Many orientalists are of the opinion that the art of writing was not 
invented in India, but imported from outside. According to one view, the 
Indian alphabet came directly from Phoenicia and was introduced by the 








2The Vedas are the oldest extant documents of the human mind. There are four: Rig, 
Yajur, Sama, and Atharva. Each Veda has three parts, called Mantras, Brahmanas, and 
Upanishads. Mantras are hymns; Brahmanas contain the rituals and religious duties; Upa- 
nishads are the concluding portions of the Vedas and are rich in philosophical content. Each 
of these parts of the Vedas was composed at various points intime, and authorities wicely 
differ as to the periods of composition. Tilak dates the Mantras about 4500 B.C., the Braha- 
manas 2500 B.C., and the early Upanishads to 1600 B.C. (see B. G. Tilak, The Orion, or 
Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas Bombay: Mrs. R. A. Sagoon, 1893). Jacobi 
also assigns the hymns to 4500 B.C. But Max muller, Wilson, Whitney, Radhakrishnan, and 
others made a rather conservative estimate and place the hymns at 1500 B.C. andthe Upa- 
nishads at about 1000 B.C. (see Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, XIII 1852, 286; Jour- 
nal of the American Oriental Society, III 1853, 304; and S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philoso- 
phy, I New York : Macmillan Co., 1951, 67). 


3Mahabharata is the oldest epic in Sanskrit and is seven times longer than the Iliad and 
and Odyssey together. It is difficult to fix the date of this work. The dominant view is 
that the writing began in the third or fourth century B.C. and ended in the first century 
A.D. Ramayana is to Indian literature what the Iliad and Odyssey are to Greek literature. 
Valmiki is traditionally regarded as its author, and its composition is assigned to the third 
century B.C. (see The Literature of India ‘‘The World’s Great Classics: Oriental Litera- 
ture,”’ Vol. III (New York : Colonial Press, 1900). 


4Kalidasa is the greatest dramatist in Sanskrit and is sometimes compared with Shakes- 
peare. Different scholars date his work anywhere from the first century to the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. His best-known work is Sakunthala. 
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early Phoenician traders. If this is the case, it may be said that the alpha- 
bet was first introduced into India around the seventeenth centuary B.C. A 
second view suggests that writing came into India at a much later date, from 
the Himyarites of Arabia. According toa third view, the Indian alphabets 
are derived from an Aramaic character used in Persia.5 


The earliest written documents discovered in India are the inscrip- 
tions of Ashoka, who reigned in the third century B.C. There is, however, 
evidence to show that writing was practiced before that. Schwanbeck and 
others have puinted out passages in Magasthenes which imply the use of 
writing during the fourth century B.C.® 


Writing materials used in ancient India include palm leaves, plates 
of metal, wooden boards, and prepared cloth. Burnell says that the prepared 
cloth ‘‘is the earliest writing material in India so far as trustworthy histori- 
cal information goes.”? The use of paper in India is subsequent to the ele- 
venth century A.D. Paper was unknown until relatively recently in South 
India. The earliest extant Indian manuscript on paper dates back only to 
1310 A.D.8 


Unfortunately for the Indians, the tradition did not encourage the 
art of writing. Instruction in ancient India was imparted orally without any 
kind of written record. Even when the art of writing was known, the only 
means of communitation was oral. The jealous Brahmins, who feared that 
they might lose their monopoly of knowledge, not only prohibited the non- 
Brahmins from reading the scriptures but also proclaimed that the sanctity 
of the scriptures would be undermined if they were committed to writing. 
This tradition continued to be respected for several centuries, and glimpses 
of it are still found, though in an archetypal fashion, among the tradition- 
bound rural people. One may cite numerous instances to support this obser- 
vation. The Pananiya Siksa proclaims that one who learns froma written 
record is the lowest type of reader. There is a saying still in vogue that the 
knowledge stored in the books is like the money in the hands of some-one 
else which is no good when the need arises. As late as the twelfth century 
A.D. the poet Bilhan wished not that his poetry be read by many but that 
“it may adorn the throats of the learned.” 

But it may be observed that oral transmission was not by any 
means allpervasive, even in ancient India. The heterodox religions such as 








5For an elaborate discussion of these views see A. C. Burnell, Elements of South Indian 
Paleography (London : Trubner & Co., 1878), pp. 7-9. 


6Ibid., p. 2. 
TIbid., p. 87. 
8Ibid., p. 88. 
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Buddhism and Jainism, which began as a revolt against Hinduism, deplored 
this state of affairs and encouraged making and copying manuscripts. Also 
the inherent difficulties involved in preserving knowledge through memory 
alone led to the gradual relaxation of the tradition even among the learned 
Hindus. Kings, temples, and monasteries began to accumulate manuscripts 
and to preserve them for posterity. 

It is interesting to note that the first libraries in India were estab- 
lished not by the Hindus but by the Buddhists. This isa clear instance of 
the importance of tradition to library development. The Buddhistic univer- 
sity at Nalanda is known to have had a large library.2 Another university 
at Valabhi also had a large library; it received royal support in the form of 
land grants. The oldest library surviving in India is probably the one in 
Tanjore, established in the sixteenth century, which contains more than 18,000 
manuscripts in about eight Indian languages. Of these, as many as 8,000 
are written on palm leaves. The oldest extant Indian manuscripts were dis- 
covered in places outside India. The oldest palm-leaf manuscript, which is 
said to belong to the second century A.D., was discovered by the Royol Prus- 
sian expedition from Jurfan in Central Asia. This manuscript contains frag- 
ments of three plays in Sanskrit by Asvaghosha. According toa tradition 
recorded in the life of Hiuen Tsang, the Buddhistic scriptures were written on 
palm leaves after Buddha’s death in 543 B.C.2° 
Origins and Development of Literature in the Vernacular 

There are at present thirteen major languages and several hundred 
minor dialects in India. This poses a tremendous problem to libraries be- 
cause they may have to supply books in different languages in a community 
which cannot affored to have books in so many languages or because there 
are too few books in a given language to warrant large-scale library service. 

The modern Indian languages fall into two distinct groups — those 
that descended from Sanskrit and Parkrit and are spoken mainly in North 
India and those that are commonly called ‘“Dravidian’’ languages, spoken 
mostly in South India. The former graup includes Assamese, Bengali, Guja- 
rati, Hindi, Kashmiri, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, and Urdu. The major Dravi- 
dian languages are Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil, and Telugu. 

The Assamese literature dates back to the eighth century A.D., 
when Tantric Buddhists compiled the Buddhagan-Odoha, a book of songs and 








9Nalanda is situated about thirty miles from Patna. The University of Nalanda rose to 
prominence about the middle of the fifth century A.D. Hsuan-Tsang, a Chinese pilgrim who 
spent about five years there shortly before the middle of the seventh century, speaks of 
superb monastic buildings running to several stories and of thousands of monks and scholars 
studying medicine, religion, and philosophy. 

10jJagan Nath Aggarwal, ‘Libraries in Ancient India,’ Indian Librarian, VIII (March, 
1954), 142. 
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aphorisms. The first extant Bengali manuscript, the Charyyapadas, dates 
back to the tenth century A.D. Though the literary traditions of Gujarati, 
Marathi, and Oriya may be traced to somewhat earlier periods, they evolved 
as sustained literary composition only from about 1100 A.D.” 

Tamil, a Dravidian language spoken in the present Madras state, 
has quite an illustrious ancestry. The earliest extant work in Tamil, 
Tholkappiam, is assigned to the third century B.C.12 By 1000A.D. the 
Tamilians possessed a fully developed literature. The earliest available 
Kannada inscription goes back to 450 A.D., and the earliest extant literary 
work, Kavirajamarga, a work on rhetoric, is assigned to the first quarter of 
the ninth century A.D.47 Though there is unmistakable evidence furnished 
by inscriptions that Telugu existed as a separate language from the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era, the first extant literary work belongs to the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century A.D.“ 


The literary traditions in the vernacular languages are several cen- 
turies old. Each language has a huge array of widely known poets who con- 
tributed much to the native culture. A recent book on the lives of Telugu 
poets lists about two hundred and thirty poets, although, unfortunately, many 
of their works are still unpublished. Thus, modern literature in the vernacu- 
lar languages is highly developed, and each language can boast of one or 
more men of international repute. To mention a few, Rabindranath Tagore 
and Bankim Chandra in Bengali and Premchand and Rahul Sankrityayan in 
Hindi are modern Indians who have contributed to the common literary 
heritage of humanity. 

The advent of British rule had both a salutary and an inhibitory 
effect on Indian literature. For the most part both in the ancient and me- 
dieval periods, literary activity depended on the patronage of the kings. 
With the spread of foreign rule the Indian languages suffered from neglect. 
However, the contact with the West influenced the native literature. The 
English romantic poets, for example, have inspired the Indian poets to write 
lyrical songs : Madhusudhana Datta and Hemachandra in Bengali, Jaisamkar 
Prasad and Mahadevi Varma in Hindi, Krishna Sastry in Telugu, Iqbal and 
Faiz in Urdu, and a host of others in other languages. In these poets echoes 
of Byron, Shelley, Keats, and even Wordsworth may be heard. The Indian 
classical and medieval literature had the romance, the tale, and the fable, 








, 11V. K. Gokak (ed.), Literatures in Modern Indian Languages (Delhi: Publications Divi- 
sion, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 1957), pp. 10-12. 


12Sethu R. P. Pillai, ‘Tamil Literature,” in Gokak (ed.), op. cit., p. 138. 
13M. V. Iyengar, ‘Kannada Literature,” in Gokak (ed.), op. cit., p. 82. 
14P. V. Rajamannar, ‘‘Telugu Literature,” in Gokak (ed.), op. p. 144. 
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but the modern social and historical novel is the direct result of Western 
influence. The novel took root in Indian languages as if it were a native inno- 
vation. Another influence of the West is seen in the emergence of the Indo- 
Anglican literature. As Srinivasa Iyengar says, “in fiction and drama, in 
biography and autobiography, in journalism and literary criticism, in history 
and philosophy, the record of the Indo-Anglicans has been meritorious.’’® 
Printing and Publishing in India 

Printing and publishing are no less important to library development 
than are the literary traditions. Though block printing was known for quite 
some time before the invention of printing, it was not used to print books. 
A happy accident brought the art of printing to India for the first time on 
September 6, 1556, when circumstances detained a printing press in Goa, on 
its way to Abyssinia. The first book printed in India was in Portuguese and 
appeared in October, 1556.%% It ison “thesis of philosophy,” entitled Con- 
clusoes. The printing press in Goa was intended to serve as an aid to effec- 
tive evangelization. Printing activities continued to prosper so long as the 
local languages were employed, but the Portuguese missionaries felt that the 
regional languages inhibited the spread of Christianity and tried ruthlessly 
to suppress them. With this change of attitude toward the local languages 
the press suffered an eclipse, and the printing press at Goa had to be closed 
in 1674.7 

A Danish missionary, Liegenbalg, established the first printing press 
in Madras in 1712. Political considerations were responsible for bringing the 
first printing press to Bengal. The first book published in Bengali, in 1778, 
is a grammar of the Bengali language. The first vernacular press in Bombay 
was established in 1812 by Fardunji Marjaban.* 

Though printing in India dates from 1556, it is only relatively re- 
cently that printing has been widely used as an effective means of communi- 
cation. The first books published were written by foreigners, and the first 
books published in or about the Indian languages were mostly on grammar. 
The publication of Indian literary works or religious scriptures or philosophi- 
cal treatises did not take place until late in the nineteenth century. 

There was opposition to the press both from the British rulers and 
from the native people. First, it was feared by the British that the press 
might promote the growth of political consciousness among the people. 








15K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, ‘‘Indian Writings in English,” in Gokak (ed.), op. cit., p. 279. 


16]. B. Primrose, ‘‘The First Press in India and Its Printers,’’ The Library, 4th ser., XX 
No. 3 (December, 1939), p. 243. 


17Anant Kakba Priolkar, The Printing Press in India: Its Beginnings and Early De- 
velopment (Bombay : Marathi Samshodhana Mandala,1958), pp. 25-26. 


18Ibid., p. 78. 
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Second, it was felt that the religious zeal of the Christian missionaries might 
outrun discretion and political propriety and give rise to popular discontent. 
The opposition from the Indian side may be traced to the general resentment 
against the impact of Western influence. Another curious reason for the pre- 
judice against printing was that printiug ink contained fat as an ingredient; 
this led to the belief that the printing of the sacred texts would result in de- 
filing them. 

This, of course, is the story of the past. The twentieth century saw 
a rapid growth of printing and publishing in India, though the booktrade is 
still largely unorganized. The Indian Book Trade and Library Directory, 
1950—51, lists about four thousand printers, thirty-seven hundred publishers 
and booksellers, and one thousand Indian newspapers and periodicals.” 
According to Government of India statistics, 6,570 newspapers were in exis- 
tence on December 31, 1956, of which 476 were dailies.2° The total number 
of books published in India now is estimated to be around 50,000 a year.” 
These figures, however, may be taken with some skepticism, because the pub- 
lishing and printing concerns in many instances are very small and do not 
compare with those of the West. For example, there were one hundred and 
fifty publishers in Madras in 1945. Each publisher produced an average of 
20 books a year, as compared with 100 per publisher in England. Again, in 
India 50 percent of the books published were simply text-books, while in 
England only 9 per cent were textbooks.22_ The present situation is not very 
different, though the number of printing concerns is increasing. 

It would seem, then, that India has a long and rich literary tradi- 
tion and a considerable bookmaking industry. We shall now briefly describe 
the library situation in India in relation to social, economic, and cultural 
conditions, in the hope that this will throw some light on the factors that 
contribute to the spread of libraries and those that inhibit development. 
Libraries in India 
BARODA AND ITS LIBRARIES 

The modern library movement in India may be said to have begun 
in Baroda during the first decade of this century. This is not to say that 
there were no earlier libraries. There had been a number of university and 








, _— Book Trade and Libaary Directory, 1950—51 (New Delhi : New Book Society of 
ndia, n.d.). 

20India : A Reference Annual, 1958 (Delhi : Publications Division, Ministry of Education 
and Broadcasting, 1958), p. 174. 

21According to R. E. Barker’s Books for Ail: A Study of International Book Trade 
(Paris : UNESCO, 1956), 17,400 books were published in India in 1950 as against 11,901 in 
the United States in 1954. 

22S. R. Ranganathan, ‘‘The Indian Library Association : Its Duties, Rights and Oppor- 
tunities in Relation to the Book-Trade,” Library Bulletin, IV (July, 1945), 37-40. 
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college libraries and also municipal and subscription libraries, but there was 
no organized plan for the establishment and maintenance of libraries any- 
where in India before Maharaja Sayajiroa Gaekwad of Baroda, who may be 
called the father of the popular library movement in India, embarked on a 
statewide plan of establishing rural and urban libraries in 1910. 


Baroda was a princely state covering an area of 8,127 square miles. 
It had a population of 2,126,522 in 1927, of which 272,418 were literate.?3 
Soon after India gained its independence, the state of Baroda was liquidated; 
it now forms a part of Bombay state. Baroda’s library development plan 
was a part of a carefully devised program of mass education. By 1907 ele- 
mentary education was made compulsory for boys and girls throughout the 
state of Baroda. 

Maharaja Sayajiroa Gaekwad, during the course of his travels, was 
so deeply impressed by the service provided by the free public libraries in 
the United States that he brought back with him W. A. Borden, librarian of 
the Young Men’s Institute, New Haven, Connecticut, and a teacher in Melvil 
Dewey’s school of library economy, to establish and organize the state library 
department in Baroda. During his three-year tenure of office (1910-13), 
Borden established the Central Library, initiated a system of state-aided free 
public libraries and reading rooms, and organized traveling libraries and an 
agency to impart visual education to the illiterate masses. The credit for 
starting the first library classes also goes to Borden. 


The Central Library was started in 1911, with the Maharaja’s pre- 
sentation of his private library of some 20,000 volumes. The book stock 
grew rapidly, and in the next ten years it reached a total of 100,000 volumes. 
The library was organized according to the best methods known, and its ser- 
vice drew praise from all parts of the world. It included a children’s section 
and a Separate reading room for women. The book collection included books 
in five languages, the principal collections being in Gujarati, English, and 
Marathi.24 But the city had a population of 94,172, of whom only 34,463 
were literate—a fact which also had an influence upon the library’s later 
history. 

The Baroda government also undertook to aid the establishment 
and maintenance of libraries in the rural villages and townships in the state. 
The library department drew up a plan based on the principle of co-operation 
between the government, district boards, and citizens. Local libraries were 
divided into three groups based on the available local funds for library ser- 
vice — village, town, and district libraries. According to this plan, if a town 





23Newton Mohun Dutt, Baroda and Its Libraries (Baroda: Central Library, 1928), p. 68. 
24Ibid., pp. 67, 68. 
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library could raise locally 300 rupees, the state government and the district 
board would each contribute 300 rupees for its maintenance. Also, should 
the town decide to have a library building of its own, it was required to pro- 
vide only one-third of its cost. Subsequently, a number of libraries were es- 
tablished. By 1926 Baroda had forty-five district and town libraries with a 
total book stock of 222,000 books and six hundred and sixty-one village lib- 
raries with 250,000 books, Villages without libraries were served by the 
traveling libraries section, which in 1926 circulated 418 boxes with 13,400 
books to one hundred and twenty-three centers. Thus, Baroda state was 
able to provide library service to 100 per cent of the town population and 
50°65 per cent of the village population.» This extremely impressive picture 
of library development did not continue for long even in the state of Baroda. 
With the death of Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad the government lost interest, 
and the people were not ready to support and sustain library service. Table 
I shows how libraries in Baroda, instead of growing, have tended to decay. 
The libraries mentioned are picked at random. 
TABLE 1 
TRENDS IN SELECTED BARODA LIBRARIES* 
Baroda Central 


Library Dwaraka Amreli Ladol Waghodia 
Book Stock 
Pe hinibtndaitdiidtabicoeane 107,389 5,125 11,146 4,404 4,478 
Se 117,857 6,719 15,852 6,007 6,084 
| EE See 144,025 7,553 12,630 5,077 5,898 
Readers 
. ee 4,313 973 382 470 430 
6,227 MO TOROS «teases: = (zewenss snc 
SE eee 4,022 146 254 1,317(?) 435 
Circulation 
ee ee 93,367 7,019 9,397 2,256 3,443 
NE Gach uaceheniatetneaceichs 123,856 6,112 7,653 2,364 7,510 
Pelicitnniansamcecsnssas 128,945 3,098 7,537 1,317 5,028 


*Sources 1927, Newton Mohun Dutt, Baroda and Its Libraries (Baroda: Central Library, 
1928), pp. 73, 84-85; 1936, Directory of Libraries, 1938 (Calcutta: Indian Library Associa- 
tion, 1938); although the Directory is dated 1938, the figures in fact belong to 1936, since the 
questionnaires were sent in that year; 1951, Libraries in India, 195] (Delhi : Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Government of India, 1952). 


The reasons for this state of affairs are fairly obvious. The incen- 
tive for the establishment of libraries in Baroda did not come from the peo- 
ple. Libraries, in a sense, were imposed on them. ‘The motive to establish 
a library was clearly one aimed at pleasing the Maharaja rather than express- 
ing the intrinsic desire of the people to read. So long as the Maharaja had 
jealously held his eyes on the libraries, people tended to support and visit 
them. It may be noted that in Baroda city in 1927 more than 30 per cent 
of the library borrowers were government officials. The history of library 








25 Ibid., p. 100. 
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development in Baroda should be a revealing lesson to all who are anxious 
to push library development without regard for the local situation. 
Libraries in Bombay State 

Since Baroda has become a part of Bombiy, it is pertinent to. con- 
sider briefly the library situation in Bombay. Soon after India became in- 
dependent, the Bombay government gave careful consideration to the pro- 
motion of library development in the state. The present policy of the Bom- 
bay government with regard to libraries is based on the following policies : 
in order to establish a network of public libraries, full use of the existing subs- 
cription libraries should be made; and the beginning should be made with 
cities and.should proceed to progressively smaller units. 

The Bombay government, pursuing this policy, had set up four re- 
gional libraries — in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona, and Dharwar. The Cent- 
ral Library in Bombay is the depository library which receives direct from 
the printer two copies of every book printed in the state. The government 
also helped to maintain or establish libraries in twenty-two district and two 
hundred and twenty-nine taluk towns.2* Many of the libraries in district and 
taluk towns have century-old traditions of more or less satisfactory service to 
their subscribers. Financially, they are supported by a limited amount of 
subscription funds and an equal amount (on a matching basis) received from 
the government. Library service to the general public in these libraries is 
confined to providing material to be read in the library oaly; books and 
periodicals are not circulated for home reading. The state government of 
Bombay also encouraged about six thousand village libraries under the social 
education scheme.?’ It is clear that the government of Bombay is following 
a very cautious policy. It is determined to give all possible help to libraries, 
but it is not prepared to impose libraries when the community is not ready 
to make use of them. 

Public Libraries 

The Indian government’s library directory of 1951 lists eleven hund- 
red and sixty-six libraries throughout India, of which two hundred and forty- 
eight are public.2* The median book stock of the public libraries, according 
to this directory, is about 10,000. There is little doubt, however, that this 
list is wholly inadequate, for another directory of the same date lists about 
six thousand libraries of which more than five thousand are public.2® The 





26 A taluk is a subdivision of a revenue district. It may be compared to an American 
county. India is administratively divided into states, states into districts, districts into 
taluks, and taluks into villages. 

27 T. D. Waknis, ‘‘Libraries in Bombay State,’’ Indian Librarian, X (Dec. 1955), 105. 

28 Libraries in India, 1951 (Delhi: Ministry of Education, 1952), p. 219. 

29 Indian Book Trade and Library Directory, 1950-51, 
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average book collection of libraries in this list is not given, but there is little 
doubt that it would be extremely small. At the present time public libraries 
are decentralized, and most of them are managed by private, autonomous 
bodies. Of the two hundred and forty-eight public libraries mentioned in 
the Indian government directory, only twenty-two are managed by state 
governments. However, recent library legislation in a few states tended to 
make the library system more centralized in certain states where the public 
libraries receiving governmental grants are subject to governmental control 
and supervision. 

Delhi public library.—The establishment of Delhi Public Library in 
1951 is an important event in the history of public libraries not only in India 
but in the whole of Asia. For it is a joint venture of the Indian government 
and of UNESCO and is intended to introduce the latest methods in the field 
of library science in essentially Asian terms, to provide training facilities in 
these techniques not only to librarians of India but also to a select group of 
librarians from other Asian countries, and to advise those engaged in the 
establishment of new libraries. 

In 1955 the Delhi Public Library had a book stock of 62,690 in 
three languages, English, Hindi, and Urdu. It is open twelve hours a day, 
seven days a week, throughout the year. It maintains a bookmobile, which 
visits fifteen places every week, as well as seven deposit stations. It acts as 
a community center to meet the cultural needs of the city. In 1954—55a 
total of 386,236 books were issued for home use to 10,995 readers. During 
the first two years of its existence the bookmobile issued 112,000 volumes. 

It is apparent that the Delhi Public Library has been extremely 
successful. The Director of the Delhi Public Library, D. R. Kalia, has 
written : “It has been proved beyond any doubt that a public library must 
be supported by public funds, must allow free membership and free access to 
books, must meet the needs of all age groups and classes, particularly new 
literates, and must be run as a cultural centre. Such a public library is bound 
to succeed in any part of the world if it is properly and efficiently managed.’’*4 
It would seem that Kalia is implying much more than his Delhi experience 
warrants. The Baroda Central Library fulfils, or, at least, fulfilled, all the 
conditions Kalia prescribes for a snccessful library. But Baroda did not meet 
with the same success as did Delhi. The reasons are fairly obvious. The 
sociological setting of Delhi is far different from that of Baroda. About 40 
per cent of the total urban population in Delhi is literate. The 623,172 





30 Frank M. Gardner, The Delhi Public Library : An Evaluation Report (Paris: UNESCO 
1957), p. 23. 
31 D. R. Kalia, “Delhi Public Library in Action,” Indian Librarian, XI (Sept. 1956), 62. 
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_literates in Delhi provide an ample potential of library users which the 34,468 
literates in Baroda could not, match. During 1953 there were in Delhi 210,385 
children in schools and 13,768 in the university and its affiliated colleges. 
Baroda’s situation is quite unlike this. Delhi has seventeen daily newspapers 
and publishes f rty-nine other periodicals. As Frank M. Gardner points out, 
the interest in reading is great ; .‘‘bookshops are plentiful and one also sees 
books in English, Hindi and Urdy displayed for sale at most street corners.’ ’®2 
Public Library Legislation 

Library enthusiasts had been trying for quite some time to interest 
the government in providing compulsory library service in rural and urban 
areas. They seem to have felt that a mere enactment of law would solve all 
library problems. They met with little success so long as the British were 
there, but as soon as the British left the library enthusiasts pressed their 
point vehemently and apparently with some success. The most articulate was 
Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, certainly one of the outstanding librarians in the 
world today. It was Ranganathan who was instrumental in bringing into be- 
ing the first library act in India. 

Madras Public Libraries Act of 1 948.—Madras, Ranganathan’s home 
state, had been a source of agitation for library legislation at least since 1930, 
when Ranganathan drafted a model library act and submitted it to the gov- 
ernment for consideration. Though the issue was considered time and again, 
no act materialized until India became independent. ‘An act to provide for 
the establishment of public libraries in the province of Madras and the orga- 
nization of a comprehensive rural and urban library service therein’’ received 
the assent of the Governor-General on January 29,1949,%3 

The Act provides for the establishment of the office of the director 
of public libraries and a state central library which receive five copies of each 
book printed in the state of Madras. It also provides fora state library 
committee constituted by the government for the purpose of advising it on 
matters relating to libraries. There are to be Jocal library authorities, one for 
each district. Every local library authority was to levy in its area a library 
tax in the form of a surcharge on the property tax or house charge at the 
rate of six pies for every whole rupee, the state government to contribute an 
equivalent amount to that collected by the local library authorities. 

Though the Act was received hopefully by the library enthusiasts, it 
met with immediate criticism from Ranganathan himself. He criticized the 
government for making the Director of Public Instruction ex officio Director 
of Public Libraries. He argued that only a well informed and adequately 
trained young man could serve effectively as the director of libraries. He 











32 Gardner, op. cit., p. 17. 
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also observed that there was no need for the local library authorities and 
that their function should be intrusted to the local bodies already existing. 
The multiplication of local bodies, he said, is ‘‘uneconomical, inefficient, 
and often suicidal.’’* It was also pointed out that the provision to receive 
five copies of each book printed in Madras state was extravagant and need- 
less. The fundamental defect of the Act lay in the power given to local lib- 
rary authorities to regulate the ‘admission of the public to public libraries 
in its area on such conditions and on payment of such fees as it may specify.” 
This clause violates the principle of free public library service. 

It may be asked what this Act has achieved since its enactment. 
Its advocates can claim, at best, that central libraries have been formed in 
most districts; but it may be observed that most district towns already had 
libraries with long traditions of more or less satisfactory service. Sastry and 
Kumar pointed out in 1955: ‘It is now seven years since the Act in Mad- 
ras has been put on the statute book. It is unfortunate that the library 
movement, there, has not gained the necessary momentum to create the re- 
quisite potential of enthusiasm and demand among the people for library 
service,’ 

Hyderabad Public Libraries Act, 1955.—The Madras Public Libraries 
Act was not followed, as one might have anticipated, by similar legislation 
in other parts of the country. Not until six years after the Madras Act was 
passed did Hyderabad state place on the statute books the second library act 
in India. It may again be noted that this act was not a response to a 
widespread popular demand for libraries but the result of pressure exerted 
by a group of enthusiasts which included the state’s minister of education. 
According to the Indian government’s library statistics of 1951, there were 
only twenty-six libraries in Hyderabad state, only one of which was a public 


library?” 
The Hyderabad Act resembles that of Madras in many ways. Its 


preamble States that ‘it is expedient to provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of public libraries, and'the organization of a comprehensive rural 
and urban library service in the state of Hyderabad.’’** The significant diffe- 
rence between the two acts is that the Hyderabad Act provides not only for 
the establishment but also for the maintenance of the public libraries. The 








34 Ibid., p. 438. 


35 R.S. Sastry and Pawn Kumar, ‘‘The Public Libraries Act of Madras and Hyderabad,” 
Granthalaya, I, No. 12 (December, 1955), 40. 


36 ‘“‘The Hyderabad Public Libraries Act, 1955,’ Granthalaya, Vol. I, No. 12 (December, 
1955), Supplement. 


37 Libraries in India, 1951, p. 219. 
38 ‘‘The Hyderabad Public Libraries Act, 1955,’’ op. cit.; p. 61. 
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Hyderabad Act also provides for the state library authority, but it differs 
from the.Madras Act in that the state library authority of Hyderabad is cons- 
titutionally more powerful than that of Madras. Both the Madras and Hy- 
derabad acts provide for local library authorities to levy a tax of six pies per 
rupee. In Hyderabad the Asfia State Library is charged with the functions 
of the state central library.*® 
National Library of India 

This library dates back to 1835, when it was the Calcutta Public 
Library. Lord Curzon converted it into a national institution in 1903, and 
it was known as the Imperial Library until it became the National Library 
of India in 1951. The National Library moved into Belvedree in 1953; this 
former residence of the British viceroys in India is a beautiful building with 
historic associations. The book stock is fast approaching the one million 
mark and promises to compare favorably in size with the national libraries of 
the Western countries. 

In May, 1954, the government of India passed the Delivery of Books 
Act, which holds all the publishers in India directly responsible for deliver- 
ing to the National Library books and periodicals within a month of publi- 
cation. The National Library annually receives about 50,000 books under 
this Act. Regular and automatic receipt of these books makes possible the 
compilation of the Indian National Bibliography. The National Library con- 
tains many valuable collections, such as the Ashutosh Mukherji collection of 
75.000 volumes. It provides excellent reading-room accommodations. An- 
other interesting feature is the lodging rooms, built near the library to ac- 
commodate scholars from outside Calcutta who come there for research pur- 
poses. 
University and College Libraries 

There are today thirty-seven universities in India, but it is hard to 
make any generalization about them. Some are a century old, and some 
started only a few years ago. Some have extremely rich collections, while 
others have very poor coilections. There is a general feeling, however, that 
although most universities are well-stocked in one or more subject areas, not 
many libraries have well-rounded collections. This situation would not be 
too serious if there were working co-operation and a systematic plan among 
the libraries for specializing in certain subject areas. But without such a 
plan the situation is difficult. The Indian government’s library directory 
for 1951 lists twenty-six university libraries. Most universities had between 
50,000 and 100,000 books. Six university libraries have more than 100,000 





39 National Library, India: Annual Report (Calcutta, 1956). 
40 Libraries in India, 1951, pp. 220-21. 
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volumes.” Thanks to the University Grants Commission’s active interest in 
university libraries and the generous grants of the United States government 
under the Wheat Loan Program, the majority of university libraries in India 
have doubled their total book stock within the last ten years. 

According to the 1951 directory there are seven hundred and nine 
college libraries. A majority of them have book stocks under 10,000. Two 
college libraries have more than 100,000 volumes, and nineteen have less 
than 500." College boards are notorious for their lack of interest in libra- 
ries, and the universities do not insist on adequate library service asa con- 
dition for affiliation.” 

It may be observed that the academic institutions in India provide 
a great potential of library users, but that they are poorly supported — par- 
ticularly the college libraries. The University Education Commission repor- 
ted in 1949: “It was distressing to find that in most colleges and universi- 
ties the library facilities were very poor indeed.’’** They recommended that 
at least 6} per cent of the total university or college budget, or 40 rupees per 
student, be spent to provide libraries. This recommendation unfortunately 
still remains to be implemented. The methods of teaching in the colleges 
and, to a certain extent, in the universities do not usually encourage exten- 
sive use of books ; the textbook is emphasized, though this may bea result 
of inadequate library facilities. It would seem that in the interests of the 
nation at large the government would do well to extend its liberal support 
to university and college libraries which have adequate potential to make full 
use of the facilities rather than to establish inadequate public libraries that 
do not attract readers. The colleges and universities 1eceiving these grants 
may be asked to extend their library services to the general public. There is 
no reason why the state-supported academic libraries should not be willing 
to give such service, particularly since use by the public is likely to be small. 
Special Libraries : 

There are today more than one hundred scientific and technical lib- 
raries in India. Like the development of technical research in India, the 
growth of these libraries has been gradual. The libraries have developed 
more or less haphazardly, without any concerted co-operative effort. Most 
of these libraries are attached either to governmental departments or to tech- 
nical research units. The Geological Survey of India Library is the oldest 
and the largest of the scientific and tachnical libraries, with a book collection 








_ 42 In the Indian system of higher education, colleges do not have the authority to award 
degrees - independently; they have to be affiliated with a university. The universities are 
responsible, once they grant the affiliation, for the maintenance of standards in the colleges. 

43Report of the University Education Commission, December 1948— August 1949, Vol. I 
(Delhi : Manager of Publications, 1949). 
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of over 100,000 volumes. Ghosh mentions six outstanding drawbacks of 
these libraries : ‘‘(1) absence of qualified technical staff with adequate specia- 
lised training, (2) insufficiency of special types of equipments, (3) lack of , 
information of new developments of different methods and new researches 
conducted in respective branches of science, (4) proper upkeep, (6) unsuit- 
able siting and bad atmosphere, and lastly, (6) absence of all sorts of co- 
operation amongst these libraries.’ The first and the last seem to require 
immediate solution. 

Thanks to Prime Minister Nehru’s personal interest in children, 
children’s libraries have been established in several parts of India and most 
of the large public libraries have opened separate children’s departments. 
The Hyderabad government, for example, started a children’s central library 
Bal-Bhavan, in Hyderabad, with a book stock of 10,000 volumes. The Sta- 
te’s Central Library also opened a children’s department with 5,000 books. 
Various state governments as well as the central government have encouraged 
the authors of children’s books. In Hyderabad the government set up a 
committee which calls for manuscripts, selects the best, gives suitable remu- 
neration to the authors, and encourages the literary organizations in. various 
languages to publish them. The government also guarantees the: purchase 
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of at least one thousand copies of each such book for distribution.4* This 
seems to be a sound policy, and it may be extended to other types of lite- 
rature as well. 

The condition of school libraries in India is deplorable. The govern- 
ment of India library directory for 1951 does not list any libraries under this 
catagory, and little information is available anywhere concerning the school 


libraries in India. 


Special Services : r 

The Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre (INSDOC) | 
was established in 1952 by the government of India with the technical assis- 
tance of UNESCO. Its purpose is to provide documentation facilities to 
scientific and technical resaerch workers» The activities of INSDOC are 
growing steadily, and its annual budget ‘is approximately $100,000. The 
functions of this Center include : receiving and retaining all scientific peri- 
odicals which may be of use to the country; informing scientists and engi- 
neers of articles which may be of value to them by issuing a monthly bulletin sage 
of abstracts; answering specific inquiries; and supplying photocopies or trans- 19 


lations of articles. It also acts asa national depository for both published 

44 G. B. Ghosh, ‘‘Scientific and Technical Libraries of India,” Indian Librarian, VIII we 

(September, 1953), 58-59. hs 
45 Gopala Rao Ekbote, ‘‘Inaugural Address,” Granthalaya, I, No. | (January, 1955), 11. 
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and unpublished reports of the scientific work of the nation and as a channel 
through which this work is made known and available to the rest of the 
world. 

INSDOC now receives more than twelve hundred scientific periodi- 
cals. This is, of course, a small number, but there is little doubt that it will 
be gradually enlarged. During 1956-57 the Center received 5,142 requests 
for scientific papers, translated 701 articles into English from foreign langu- 
ages for its patrons, and compiled 110 bibliographies. INSDOC issues three 
publications : INSDOC List of Current Scientific Literature, Bibliography of 
Scientific Publications of South and Southeast Asia, and Annals of Library 
Science. 

The National Library of India is compiling the basic bibliography on 
indology. The first part of this bibliography, on anthropology, has been pub- 
lished. Arrangements for the publication of the Indian National Bibliogra- 
phy by the National Library have been completed. 

Library Associations 

The regional library associations throughout the country are too 
numerous and have too many activities to be dealt with individually here. 
Indian Library Association’s Library Dtrectory, (1951) lists eight regional 
associations, but this list does not include them all.‘ Andhra state, for ex- 
ample, has three independent library associations, while Bombay has four. 
The first library association to be formed in India was the Andhradesa Lib- 
rary Association, established in 1914. Its main objective is to spread the 
library movement and to help the development of libraries in Andhra. It 
has published thirteen books so far and issues a periodical, Granthalayasarvas- 
wamu, in Telugu. It has also conducted library training classes. 

One of the most active regional associations is the Madras Library 
Association, founded in 1928. It has published a number of books under 
several series : ‘“‘Report Series,’ “Bibliographical Series,’ “Popular Lectures 
Series in Tamil,’”’ “Everything about Something Series in Tamil,” and ‘Pub- 
lication Series.’ This association is also instrumental in promoting library 
legislation in Madras. 

Many of the regional library associations had a political orientation 
or, at least, were part of a political campaign against the British rule. This 
fact has had serious consequences. First, with the advent of independence, 











46 INSDOC Report, 1956—57 (Delhi : Indian National Scientific Documentation Center, 
1957), pp. 1-2. 


47 S. R. Ranganathan et al. (eds.), India Library Directory (Delhi : Indian Library Asso- 
ciation, 1951), p. 86. 


48 G. Sarvothama Rao, ‘“‘The Andhradesa Library Association,” Granthalaya, I, No. 12 
(December, 1955), 56. 
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instead of accelerating their programs, they: tended to relax as if they had 
achieved all that they wanted. Second, political associations have preven- 
ted them from rendering effective services to the library movement. Third, 
without political orientation they lacked an organized program. 

The Indian Library Association was founded in 1933. Unlike the 
regional associations, it consisted mainly of professional librarians. Unfortu- 
nately, it was virtually inactive for many years, and it failed to exercise lea- 
dership; however, recent trends suggest that it may emerge as a powerful 
professional association before long. It recognizes five objectives: to pro- 
mote the library movement in India; to promote a trained class of librarians 
in India; to promote research in library science; to improve the status and 
conditions of service of librarians; and to co-operate with international orga- 
nizations with similar objectives. From time to time it has issued one or 
more periodicals, and it has published two series of books, one in English and 
another in Hindi, most of them written by Ranganathan. 

Although there are several library associations in India, their activi- 
ties are far from satisfactory. In order for them to function more effectively, 
regional consolidation of associations into single units, more professional ori- 
entation, and greater co-operation between the national and regional library 
associations are required. 

Library Education 

As pointed out earlier, the first training class for librarians in India 
was conducted by Borden in Baroda in 1910. Another center for training 
librarians was started by the Punjab university, Lahore, by A. D. Dickinson, 
another American, around 1915. His Punjab Library Primer is the first book 
on librarianship to be published in India.*® Today, Indian education for 
librarianship still shows the influence of Borden and Dickinson. Their em- 
phasis on the practical aspects of librarianship continues to play a dominant 
part in library education in India. 


Madras Library Association started a certificate training course in 
1929, and the University of Madras took it over in 1933. Since 1937, the 
university of Madras has offered a one-year program for holders of the 
Bachelor’s degree, leading to a diploma in library science. Benares Hindu 
University started the diploma course in 1941, and since then, at one time 
or another, eighteen universities have offered programs in librarianship. 
Delhi University now offers three programs : a one-year program leading to 
a diploma in librarianship, a two-year program leading to the M.L.Sc. degree, 


and a research program for the Ph.D. The University of Madras has 








49 Punjab Library Primer {Lahore : University of the Punjab, 1916). 
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announced that it will start a Master’s program shortly. The curriculum 
revolves around the traditional library functions—classification, cataloging, 
organization and administration, bibliography, and book selection. The pro- 
gram seems more practically oriented than is necessary, with perhaps too 
much emphasis on cataloging and classification and too little attention to 
reference work. 

Another feature of library training in India has been the organiza- 
tion of the training classes by the regional library associations. This has 
been unfortunate in that persons with limited education have been admit- 
ted, and the curriculum has been unsatisfactory. For instance, Andhra Desa 
Library Association has offered compulsory instruction on such topics as 
“Constructive program of Mahatma Gandhi,” “First principles of politics 
and economics,”’ together with library organization, etc., to students who had 
completed only higher elementary education,®° and they were to be trained 
in forty days! Furthermore, the teachers were not qualified. Some library 
associations even have ventured to start full-year diploma classes in competi- 
tion with the universities. Because of the lack of a national accrediting 
agency, the proliferation of these programs may prove in the long run to be 
extremely dangerous. 

Even the schools affiliated with the universities are seriously handi- 
capped for want of qualified teachers and by the prevalence of part-time ins- 
tructors. The practical aspects of librarianship are emphasized, and, how- 
ever desirable this may be in the light of the library situation in India, it 
results in failure to attract persons of superior mental ability. A number of 
special libraries are being established in India, and there isa great need for 
training in special librarianship. None of the schools has so far attempted 
to introduce courses in special librarianship. 


Analysis of the Indian Library Situation 

From the foregoing discussion it is clear that the library situation 
in India is far from satisfactory and that a planned development program is 
required. Since India is poor and voluntary contributions scarce, there is 
a great need for intensive participation by the government in such a program. 
Although members of the library profession agree that a planned organiza- 
tion of libraries by the government is desirable, they do not agree on the plan 
itself. One school of thought holds that a comprehensive national system of 
libraries should be established, starting with the national Central Library 
and reaching downto the tiny hamlets. Ranganathan has formulated an 
ingenious plan for such a comprehensive system. He thinks that in thirty 





50 Higher elementary education involves altogether eight years of schooling, i.e., three 
years of education after the elementary school. 
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years a more or less universal library service can be provided at an annual 
expenditure of about 290 million rupees. This plan envisages a kind of 
pyramidal structure, with the national Central Library at the apex.*' Others 
like Dr. Rahatullah Khan, would like to begin with the rural village libra- 
ries, ascending up the ladder to the establishment of district library systems, 
state library systems, and finally the national library system.*? The differ- 
ence between these two plansis greater than may appear on the surface. 
Ranganathan’s plan emphasizes national government initiative, to establish, 
through successive stages, a comprehensive network of libraries. Khan seems 
to imply that the initiative should come from the people of the villages, for 
it makes little sense to ask the government to start village libraries first 
without the co-ordinating central libraries. 

Notwithstanding the popular demand for a comprehensive network 
of rural public libraries, it may be noted that so many powerful social fac- 
tors mitigate against the growth of libraries in India today that a cautious 
and more realistic approach seems desirable. Following are some of these 
social forces. 

Illiteracy.—Universial library service is too much to hope for in a 
country where 83 percent of the total population is illiterate. Library 
development presupposes an adequate number of potential users; to establish 
a library without them would be a national waste. But the situation in 
India may be looked at in another way. Although the percentage of people 
who can read and write is small, their number is considerable. More than 60 
million people — a figure higher than the total population of the United 
Kingdom — can read and write, and they ought to be provided with some 
kind of facility to borrow books. Again, 34 million pupils are in recognized 
institutions of education today,* and they, more than any others, need to 
be provided with reading materials. 

Meager financial resources.—Libraries cannot be built out of sand. 
Money is needed not only for the establishment of libraries but also far their 
maintenance, which usually is the more expensive operation. It is, there- 
fore, wishful thinking to suppose that India can provide a library in every 
one of the half-million villages and hamlets, where the per capita annual in- 
come is 254.4 rupees (about $52).°° The problem, then, is how best to uti- 
lize the financial resources for the advancement of libraries. The available 








51 Ranganathan, Library Development Plan. 


52 Mohammad Rahatullah Khan, “Library Organization in India,’ Granthalaya, I, No. 


12 (December, 1955)i 24-31. 
53 India: A Reference Annual, 1958. 
54 Ibid. 
55 Ibid. 
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funds, on the one hand, are too small to provide library service in all places 
where it is needed. On the other hand, to establish libraries in a few urban 
areas at national expense seems unfair. 

Lack of technical, scientific, and scholarly books in Indian languages.— 
India has a long literary tradition anda rich cultural heritage. Though 
there are doubtless hundreds of books of poetry in most of the Indian langu- 
ages, there are few books on science and technology. Fewer still are books 
with accurate information about other countries and other peoples, their phi- 
losophies and ways of life. The great books of the West are still beyond the 
reach of the average Indian who does not know English. The great need is 
to encourage the translation and publication of scholarly literature now avail- 
able in English and other Western languages. It is gratifying to note that 
the Indian government seems to be fully aware of this problem; it is trying 
to encourage translation by instituting prizes for deserving authors. 

There is also a deplorable paucity of well-equipped printing presses 
and an unfortunate scarcity of quality paper, both essential for producing 
good books. It is hoped that the government of India will take adequate 
steps to improve this situation. 


The traditional attitude toward reading and recording.—There is little 
doubt that Hindu tradition had tenaciously repressed the spread of literacy 
in two ways : First, the belief that the sanctity of the scriptures would be 
lost if they were reduced to writing had promoted oral transmission of 
knowledge from generation to generation, inhibiting the spread of reading 
and writing even when these skills were known. This is mainly responsible 
for the lack of a historic sense on the part of the Indians. It may be ob- 
served that the Indians in ancient times did not lack a historic sense, but 
the methods they employed to record materials were inadequate, since me- 
mory is fallible and it becomes progressively more difficult to remember the 
accumulation of events. Second, the division of Hindu society into four 
classes had left the masses totally illiterate for centuries; rights to knowledge 
were relegated exclusively to the small class of Brahmins who were intrusted 
with the care of the intellectual needs of the whole community. The tradi- 
tional philosophy of life emphasized the rigid division of labor to such an ex- 
tent that knowledge had come to be the monopoly of these few chosen people. 
Hinduism is not a proselytizing religion, and consequently it cast a cold spell 
on what would otherwise have been an exceedingly interesting stimulus for 
expanded literary activity. 


Lack of motivation.—The social structure of Indian life is inherently 
incapable of providing strong motivations for reading, especially since much 
reading is motivated by its utilitv. The predominantly agrarian Indian 
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society provides little motivation for reading. The ways of life are standard- 
ized and seldom confronted with challenging situations that require new 
knowledge; there is hardly any felt need to acquire information through 
reading for self-improvement. The average American frequently encounters 
many situations, on his job or in social intercourse, which motivate him to 
read. What comparable motivation does the average Indian have, since he 
employs no complicated tools in his job, travels nowhere, and lives ina re- 
mote place hardly affected by events outside his village ? 

The status of women.—Though one might expect the women of India 
to be library users because of the leisure time at their disposal, the social atti- 
tudes toward women, favoring seclusion and privacy, and the high percent- 
age of illiteracy among them are factors that inhibit their reading and library 
patronage. ‘ 

Distribution of population.—Experience in providing library service 
in different parts of the world has shown that an effective library service can 
be provided only when the service units are sufficiently large to afford an 
extensive book collection and qualified and competent staff. The distribu- 
tion of population in India is such that the organization of library service 
into large units is extremely difficult. Forty million Indians live in an area 
of 1,533,400 square miles. Of this population only 6 per cent live in cities 
and 14 per cent live in towns with populations between 5,000 and 50,000. 
The remaining 80 per cent of the population lives in 79,235 villages with po- 
pulations between 1,000 and 5.000 and 572,923 hamlets with populations of 
less than 1,000.56 These figures suggest the magnitude of the problem of 
providing universal library service in India. The poor systems of communi- 
cation and transportation add considerably to the difficulty. 

Conclusion 

Library systems cannot be established overnight either by an act 
of legislation or by the noble whim of a benevolent philanthr_pist. No coun- 
try has done it, and certainly India cannot do it. Library development pre- 
supposes a suitable social and literary setting. which, unfortunately, India 
today cannot provide. Legislation to establish a comprehensive rural and 
urban library system would seem, therefore, premature, and the dispersion 
of public funds in this manner may be a kind of luxury which India cannot 
afford to indulge in at present. This may not be construed to mean that 
India should refrain from encouraging libraries until a more conducive at- 
mosphere prevails. On the contrary, existing Indian libraries need much 
more financial support than the government can possibly afford. But these 
are not public libraries; they are school, college, and university libraries which 














56 Taken from Ranganathan, Library Development Plan, p. 299. 
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may also be asked to extend their services to the public. About half the 
total literate population in India today is to be found in the educational ins- 
titutions. It is, therefore, imperative that these people be provided with 
book resources that will faciliate their learning. 





’ By the time India can boast of adequate library service in schools, 
| in institutions of higher learning, and in the industrial organjzations, where 
it is needed most and where it can be put to best use, it would seem that 

the rapid industrialization that is underway, the consequent urbanization, 
| and the increased rate of literacy all would provide the necessary social set- 


| ting hospitable:to the development of public libraries. By that time India 
should have the financial resources to support them. 


America’s Greatest Work............ for all 


| KEEKLKKELLKLELLLKKLKLE: ERLE LEER KEKE AKERS 
| Up-to-date Libraries 


The Inaugural Addresses of the American Presidents 
From Washington to Kennedy 


Annotated by Davis Newton Lott. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. 1961. 299p. $8.95 

All admirers of U.S.A., in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Ceylon, Nepal, 
Burma and other Asiatic Countries will be glad to add this admirable comp- 
lete anthology of presidential addresses ever published in their collection or 
library. 

Mr. Lott, a long-time collector of background material on the Ame- 
rican presidency, provides brief biographies of the presidents, outlines the 
national and international socio-political scene at the time of each address, 
i and annotates obscure passages in the addresses themselves. 





An excellent and really stimulating book, illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of rare prints and photographs and likely to remain a standard work on 
American presidency for ever. 





Guide to Microforms in Print 1961: Edited by Albert James Diaz. Washing- 
ton : Microcard (R) Editions, Inc. 1961. 72p. $4.00 postage paid. 


The Guide to Microforms in Print, a yearly paperbound publication, 
lists or refers to all that is available in microform from demestic (U. S. A.) 
commercial publishers. The Guide is essentially a listing of microform publi- 
cations offered for sale on a regular basis. 


There are approximately 10,000 entries filed alphabetically. Books 
and sets are listed by author or editor. Journals are listed by title; news- 
papers, by place of publication. Included in each entry are the price of 
the work, its publisher, and the microform used to reproduce it. 
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My Enunciation to Library Profession 


By Jagdish Saran Sharma, M.A., D.L S. (Delhi), 

M.A.L.Sc., Ph. D. (Michigan, U. S. A.), 

Librarian, Panjab University, Chandigarh. 

It was about 5 p.m., I was absorbed, almost 16 years ago, in read- 
ing preliminary material in the reading room of the Delhi University Library 
towards my Ph. D. thesis entitled ‘Pherukhshiar’, one of the later Mughals. 
Mr., Garde, who was in those days working in the University Library and 
was more popular among the research scholars, came to me along with an- 
other research fellow in History, and asked if I was interested in going toa 
lecture of a distinguished Librarian, of our country, who was visiting as a 
guest of Sir Maurice Guyer, the then Vice Chancellor of the Delhi University. 
I was little hesitant, since I had to finish one chapter but I could not resist 
much when Shri Garde said that you will love to hear such an inspiring and 


learned lecturer, who is the father of Library Science in India. Ina few, 


moments I returned the book which was from the ‘Reserve Section’ and 
went along with them. The hall which was built almost 50 years ago, was a 
smaller one, but more dignified and beautiful. Distinguished guests were 
seated in the front row and teachers and students were also there and the 
hall was almost packed to the full, After an introduction of the distingui- 
shed guests by an official of the University, the speaker who was putting on 
a white turban with usual South Indian Dress wearing ‘Tilak’ on his fore- 
head and spectacles. He emerged out of one of the chairs on the dias and 
started speaking on the importance of Library Science. It is not possible 
for me to reproduce what he said. But this much I can say that he spoke 
very fluently. 


He explained his experiences of visiting some London Libraries and 
his training in Librarianship there. He also mentioned how he organised the 
Library of the Madras University. He explained his scheme of Colon Classi- 
fication, his writings expecially ‘Five Laws of Library Science’, and other 
books. He expressed in brief his views on the conditions of the Library pro- 
fession in our country and convinced his audience that if India is to progress 
mentally, it is very essential that Library profession must take its due place. 
He said upto this extent that if Moksha is to be achieved, adopt this pro- 
fession. There wasa pin drop silence in the meeting and everybody was 
stunned to hear such a bold statement, which to some persons was unbeliev- 
able. I was one of them who was not convinced whole heartedly what he 
said. After the meeting, I came out along with my friends and went away 
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home. The words uttered by this great Librarian were resounding in my 
ears and their spirit was lingering in my memory. Being always a sensitive 
mind, I just could not ignore these ideas and continued to think over as if 
there could be some truth what the speaker said. Next day, as usual I came 
to the Library and took the same book which I was reading the last evening 
in order to complete the chapter. In the afternoon, as usual, I alongwith 
Mr. Garde, went to take my coffee in the University Branch of the India 
Coffee House. It was natural that we discussed some of the points raised 
by the speaker last evening. Since those ideas were reigning supreme in my 
mind, I was anxious to meet the speaker in case it was possible. Mr. Garde 
told me that it is not difficult to meet him since he has been invited this 
evening to address the Library staffat4 P.M. That wasa happy news to 
me. After the meeting was over, it was followed by light refreshment. Dur- 
ing that course as it happened people met each other in order to exchange 
ideas. I was one of the persons who were introduced to the distinguished 
guest. Since last evening, I was trying to arrange my confused ideas. Now 
I thought that this was the right opportunity to clarify them after speaking 
my mind to the originator of that confusion. I told him that how Moksha 
can be achieved by simply being a Librarian and nota saint ora bdhagat. 
He was full of humour when he heard me. Ina very simple and straightfor- 
ward manner he told me that Library service is most impersonal service and 
if somebody does this service with devotion and pure heart not thinking of 
colour, the creed, the caste, the religion, the rich, the poor, the idiology of 
his readers, he does a real service to the humanity. Since there are no 
strings attached to his service asit isin the case of the great men of the 
past who always served humanity by their service and noble ideas, they live 
for ages even though, they do not exist in the physical form. After all this 
body (shrirah) which will be destroyed one day, will be destroyed in any case, 
but one’s service to humanity is not destroyed neither by the time nor by 
any war or any catastrophy that can happen in this world. SoI mean by 
Moksha that a Librarian who serves his readers with this spirit, he attains 
Moksha. His talk left me more confused and I began to feel that Library 
profession is something worth adoption, but howI could adopt it, since I 
was doing my research work and I wanted to become a teacher ina Univer- 
sity. I was also dreaming to go to London University and take my Ph.D. 
in History from that University. The preliminary work for admission was 
already completed. 


God wanted another way. India was partioned and my advisor 
under whom I was doing the research work preferred to leave India and 
make Pakistan his mother-land which he lately did. 
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my research dwindled, and the flame of love towards Library Science rose 
higher and higher. But how could it be practical in the University of Delhi 
where there was not any provision for the teaching of Library Science unless 
I chose to go to Madras. Fortunately enough, there was some tussle going 
on among my future plans, a good news was conveyed to me by Shri Garde 
and my teacher Shri S. Das Gupta. The news was that the Department of 
Library Science is going to be started in Delhi University of which this dis- 
tinguished speaker was selected as an honorary professor and Shri S. Das 
Gupta as its Head and Shri Garde as one of the teachers. One can imagine 
my state of mind when all such things happened at one and the same time. 
I wrote down an application for admission to the course and I was straight- 
away selected. It is this way that I was enunciated to Library profession. 

Above I have related that I wanted’to go to London University to 
do my Ph. D. in History, but after I got myself admitted to the Diploma 
Course of Librarianship, my interest shifted to the United States since I was 
told that United States has better facilities in the training of Librarians. I 
started correspondence with many Universities of the United States who 
offer courses of Library Science. Here I would like to mention one more 
thing. I was told that a letter from this great Librarian will help me im- 
mensely. I was little hesitant to go to meet him because I learnt that it is 
difficult to approach such eminent people but to my great surprise when 
I went to see him he was very cordial and kind and on my request he dicta- 
ted a letter which I got after an hour. That was a wonderful letter which 
I treasure most even today. The other two well-wishers who kindly gave 
me similar letters are Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, former Vice Chancellor of the 
Delhi University and Professor S. Das Gupta, Librarian of the Delhi Uni- 
versity, (Now on deputation to the Kurukshetra University as Development 
Officer). I got my admission, went to the United States, got training and 
came back to India after having obtained M. A. and Ph. D. in Library Science 
from the University of Michigan. 

You must be wondering who is this father of Library Science who 
enunciated me to Librarianship. He is Padamshri Dr. S. R. Ranganathan 
whose 71st. birthday we will be celebrating this year. 
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Andre Deutsch 12-14, Carlisle St., London, W. 1, the publishers; 
announce that they have purchased the firm of Grafton & Co., traditionally 
library publishers, which includes the Library World. Deutsch intend to 
continue Grafton’s publishing policy and the Library World appears to be in 
no danger of discontinuation. 
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Postulational Approach 


By Umesh Datta Sharma, 
Delhi University Library, 
University of Delhi, Delhi. 
Introduction 


The universe of knowledge challenges the library profession today. 
Its multidimensional expansion eventually reminds us of the universal form 
(Virat roop) of Lord Krishna revealed to Arjuna. It was possible for him 
on account of his having been endowed for the moment with transcendental 
eyes (Divya Chakshu). On this analogy, if Colon Classification can be regar- 
ded as the best universal classification of our times, the Postulational 
approach approximates to transcendental approach. And with its help, any 
subject in the universe of knowledge can be visualized, analysed, and synthe- 
sized. This is a gift of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan to the library profession. 


Genesis 


Postulational approach, which helps exploring the minute details of 
a subject, brings its origin from mathematical sciences. Chroniclers take us 
back tothe story of mathematics in relation to the universe of physical 
phenomena. It was in the fourth millinnium before Christ, when Chaldéans 
tried to represent the movement of heavenly bodies with the help of a model, 
with the earth in the centre and the planets, the sun and the stars moving 
around it, but it could not fit in with certain observed facts. So it was 
slightly changed; but even then it did not give full satisfaction. When Tycho 
Brahe’s observations out-stripped this model, it was abandoned. Another 
model was provided and improved upon by a series of astronomers — Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, and Newton. Then Newton gave a model for space of astro- 
nomical dimensions; but it too could not be easily fitted with the later ob- 
servations. Then, Einstein provided another model. We find that similarly 
several mathematical models were constructed successively to represent the 
another extreme of intra-atomic space. Classification too had to reach out 
to different grades of depth in the universe of knowledge. Like mathematics, 
Classification has also stimulated postulational approach in its seeking after 
a fool-proof method to construct co-extensive class numbers. A classifier 
should not be bound by any preconceived metaphysical idea of the ultimate 
class number. 


Chronicle is with us as witness to the collossal times measuring in 
centuries, which empirical method took in transposition of a scientific me- 
thod, but the scientific method of postulational approach to classification 
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hardly had a fraction of time what astronomical medels swallowed. How- 
ever it should not be undesirable on our part to take into account the infancy 


of the concept of logical division of subject, which started with Dewey’s Deci- , 


mal in 1876. 

Moreover, truism has also to play a forward in convincing us that 
the postulational approach is the scented gale of the enriched and persistent 
analytical study of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, who nourished Classification 
scientifically and patiently till something good had been accomplished. 
What 

Now, one question is pron to arise, and that is, “What postulational 
approach is ?’’ The subject being an abstract one, requires ample of detailed 
discription and demonstration. I have, therefore, taken rescue of cut-shorts, 
but at the same time I could not afford comprehension at across. It would 
be best an attempt to define “postulational approach’’. This is only to be 
more clear about the concept. We are also aware that it is not an express 
desirability on our part, yet a tentative definition would do some good : 

“Postulational Approach gathers together the heterogeneous compo- 
nents of the subject of a document and arranges them into the homogeneous 
sequences of symbols of ordinal value — the class number’’. 

While analysing this definition we find that significant word ‘sub- 
ject” in it; and subject approach is the common approach of readers. The 
aim of classifying is the gradual progression from general to specific sbuject. 
It is for this reason that the process of classification starts from the idea plane. 
It then goes through the verbal plane; for language is the medium of com- 
munication of thoughts or ideas. It finally arrives at the notational plane or 
class number. 


In classificatory terminology we may say that the process of classi- 
fication is carried out on three planes 7. e. Idea, Verbal and Notational. And 
there are postulates to regulate the work of classification in each of these 
three planes. 


The postulates for Idea and Verbal planes are similar to practically 
all the classification schemes of today. But the postulates for Notational 
Plane differ from scheme to scheme. Here are the postulates for these three 
planes as isolated by Dr. Ranganathan. 


1 Postulates for Idea Plane: 

11 Every subject is composed of a Basic Class (BC). It may include 
isolates which are manifestations of one or more of five fundamental cate- 
gories or an Anteriorising Common Isolate (ACI); 

12 (BC) and (ACI) are those enumerated as such by a scheme of 
classfication; 
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13 Personality or P. Matter or M, Energy or E, Space or S, and 
Time or T are the five and only five fundamental categories; 

14 The five fundamental categories fall in the sequence of 
P MEST, if arranged in the decreasing sequence of their concreteness; 

15 Each facet of a subject is either a (BC) or a manifestation of 
one or other of the five fundamental categories; 

i6 A sibject may have many rounds of manifestation of the funda- 
mental categories P, M, E; 

17 The fundamental category E may end as well as start a round; 

18 Space S and Time T occur in the end of a subject as space qua 
space and time qua time; 


191 Save the fundamental category E each of the other fundamental 
categories may manifest itself more than once within a round. Each such 
manifestation is called a level; 

192 Basic classes should be the first facet in a subject; 

193 The facets which are manifestations of P MEST should be 
arranged in their respective rounds and levels. 

2 Verbal Plane : 
__ The verbal plane is concerned with the terminology of a scheme of 
classification. Terms are of vital importance in the transition of an idea to 


its notation, set out assuch in a scheme of classification. Postulates for 
verbal plane have not yet been worked out. 


3 Notational Plane : 

One essential feature of postulates for notational plane is their varia- 
tion with the particular scheme of classification in use. These are implied in 
Colon Classification, the Universal Decimal Classification and to some extent 
in the Bibliographic Classification. But here we are giving the postulates of 
the Colon Classification only. 

In every scheme of classification, the notation comrises of digits of 
various species. So also in the Colon Classification. The special feature of 
CC symbols is that each digit of each species is consciously given an ordinal 
value in respect to one another. This fixes their relative position and ulti- 
mately results in a helpful sequence. CC has following connecting symbols : 











Fundamental Category Connecting symbol 
Personality i  ’ uteithe dati , (Comma) 

Matter ar,  asvenrteeieneninneaduaanieein ; (Semi Colon) 
Energy Tks painobarmesrongnageresateestion : (Colon) 

Space S Altec ac. Uchl aig . (Dot) 

Time : ar cee oa sbe sbbeoende popes ‘ (Inverted Comma) 








In Colon Classification much responsibility has been assigned to the 
notational plane. So it is necessary to work in the notational plane with 
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caution. Therefore, here are four Don’ts or postulates to impart accuracy 
31 Don’t bring a comma before the first round first level personality, 
immediately following the (BC); 


32 Don’t bring a comma before the second round first level Perso- 
nality immediately following the E; 


33 Don’t bring a comma before the third round first level of perso- 
nality immediately following 2E, r 


34 Don’t bring any connecting symbol before (ACI). 

Besides postulates, there are some principles which are of immense 
use in deciding the sequence of facets. Others may crop up as and when 
experience necessatiates them. These are : 

1 Commodity-Raw Material-Transformation Principle :— 


In the spinning of cotton into yarn, yarn comes first; cotton comes 
second; and spinning comes last. 


2 Cow-calf Principle : 


Linked with rural deals, this princlple points out that when a cow 
is purchased no extra price is paid forthe calf. The calf automatically 
accompanies the cow. In classification, this principle determines the se- 
quence of facets to be brought together in the same round. 


3 Whole-organ Principle : 


Of the two facets when one exhibits an entity asa whole and the 
othor one of its organs, the sequence is best obtained by bringing the former 
first. 

4 Act and-action-actor Principle : 


When any four facets fallin mutual relation their sequence would 
be governed by this principle. Its application is demonstrated in step 3 of 
the example. 


5 Wall-picture Principle : 


This principle arranges the facets where earlier one is to introduce 
the later, the former is to precede in such a case. 


To organize the classification process so mechanically and so perfect- 
ly, that faultless results are obtained, we cannot despense with these postu- 
lates and principles. For facility, the process of classification is divided in 
various steps—steps 0 to 8. This is illustrated by an example : 


STEP-0-(Raw Title) 
Flood relief for rural-folk in Assam upto 1950. 
Note : In this step the raw title of a document is written. 
STEP-1-(Expressive Title) 

“Treatment by’’ relief in Assam upto 1950 for rural-folk ‘‘subjected to social 
pathology caused by”’ flood, “in Sociology’’. 

Note : This step belongs to the verbal plane. It is derived from the 
Raw Title. In this step all ellipsis are filled up. The name of the Basic 
class is supplied if it is not already explicitly mentioned. 
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STEP-2-(Kernel Title) 

Treatment Relief Assam 1950 Rural-folk Social pathology Flood Sociology 

Note: This step belongs to verbal plane. Itis derived from the 
Expressive Title. In this step all the auxiliary words are dropped and only 
terms expressing the relevant facets of the subject are retained. 

STEP-3-(Analysed Title) 

Treatment [2E] Relief [3P] Assam [S] 1950 [T] Rural-folk [P] Social 
pathology [Ej Flood [2P] Sociology (BC) 

Note : This step belongs to the idea plane. It is derived from the 
Kernel Title. In this step each kernel term is marked by the type of facet 
it represents manifestation of fundamental categories is shown (BC) or (ACI) 
is also analysed. 

1 Here in ‘“‘Sociology’’ is the basic class of the subject. 


2 The two energy isolates ‘Social pathology’’ and ‘Treatment’’ 
present a problem in arrangement. The Wall-picture Principle gives the 
arrangement, ‘‘Social pathology’’ and ‘‘Treatment’’. The later is possible 
only if the former is conceded. 

3 Of the three personality isolates—Relief, Rural-folk, and Flood, 
each must be assigned to its respective round. Roundsend with E accord- 
ing to the seventh postulate of the idea plane, consider ‘Social pathology” 
which is the first round energy. This is action. The act and of the entity 
acted upon is “Rural-folk’’. The actor or the entity acting is ‘‘Flood’’. 
Applying the Act and-Action-Actor Principle, ‘‘Rural-folk’’ has to be put 
before “Social pathology’’—that is, in the first round. And ‘“Flood’’ has to 
be put after ‘‘Social pathology’’—that is, in the second round. 


4 Then consider ‘“‘Treatment’’, which is the second round energy. 
This is action. ‘“Flood’’ is the entity acted upon. ‘Relief’’ is the actor, 
therefore, by the Act and-Action-Actor Principle, ‘““Flood’’ has to be put be- 
fore ‘‘Treatment’’—that is, in the second round. And ‘‘Relief’’ has to be put 


after ‘‘Treatment’’—that is, in the third round. 


5 Assam is the only space isolate. It should come in the last 
round by postulate 193. 


6 ‘3950’ isthe only time isolate. It should come in the last 
round by postulate 193. 


7 This is facet analysis. 
STEP-4-(Transformed Title) 
Sociology (BC) Rural-folk [P] Social pathology [E] Flood [2P] Treatment 
[2E] Relief [3P] Assam [S} 1950 [T]. 

Note ; This step belongs to the verbal plane. It is derived from 
the Analysed Title. It is guided by the symbols attached to the terms al- 
ready on the basis of these principles and ‘postulates. The kernel terms 
‘‘Sociology”’ has been brought first in accordance with the Postulate 192 from 
the idea plane. Other kernel terms are arranged according to the postulate 
193. 
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STEP-5-(Title in Standard Terms) 


Sociology (BC) Rural-folk [P] Social pathology [E] Flood [2P] Treatment 
[2E] Relief work [3P] Assam [S}] 1950 [T}. 

Note ; This step belongs to verbal plane. The arrangement is just 
the same, but every kernel term is replaced by a standard term as found in 
the scheme of classification used. Relief is the only kernel term replaced by 
its equivalent found in the concerned schedule of CC. 


STEP-6-(Title in Facet Numbers) 
Y (BC) 31{E} 355 ([2P] 6[2E) 7(3P] 4477 [S] N5[I}. 

Note: This step belongs to the notational plane. In step 6, the 
standard terms are translated into facet numbers from the respective sche- 
dules. This step is important for it moves the work from the verbal plane 
to the notational plane. 

STEP-7-(Synthesized Class Number) 
Y31 : 4355 : 67.4477'N5 

Note: This step belongs to notational plane. In this step facet 
symbols are removed and the connecting symbols are inserted according to 
the postulates for notational plane. This is called facet synthesis. 

STEP-8-(Verification) 

This step involves the reverse translation from the ordinal language 
to the natural language—that is—from the notational plane to the verbal 
plane. 

By verification we can check the co-extensiveness of class number. 
The links which are sought.in the chain can be used to construct class index 
entries by chain procedure. 

By this example and the steps followed, we can infer some of the 
helpful features of the Postulational Approach. 

These are : 


1 Postulational approach removes too much dependence on the 
flair of the classifier; 

2 The process, being mechanical and scientific, lessens the strain 
on the classifier; 

3 This admits of one and“only one co-extensive class number and 
not the alternative ones as found in\DC; 

4 This gives a definite and systematic subject approach. Therefore 
a classifier can be sure of his class number. This is not so in the other 
schemes. 

5 This helps in detecting any wrong step taken in the process of 
classifying micro thought. This is not possible in the other schemes; 

6 Being a scientific method, it is of great help in documentation, 
which has its emphasis on nascent micro thought; 
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7 Step by step process is smooth and rythmic; 


8 It is a versatile process. For it admits of dealing with any sub- 
ject however complicated; 


9 It serves the two-fold purpose of classification as well as indexing. 

Future of Postulational Approach : 

Postulational approach establishes itself as a scientific method with 
a multifocal utility. It admits of unconditional application to every possible 
document bearing macro or micro proliferation. Its mechanical and scienti- 
fic characteristics introduce a rythmic smoothness in its working. 

Our hearts still sense the joy which ‘“Chain-procedure’’ inparted 
by gaining international recognition. Hence, we cannot ignore it at the time 
of discussing postulational approach. For they bear a mutual relation. If 
chain procedure is a remarkable feat in Cataloguing, the postulational app- 
roach is magnificient milestone in Classification. Does it not give usa sense 
of dignity that an indigenous scheme of classification is honoured abroad ? 
Does it not also give a lead to other classification schemes ? What then is 
the idea behind falling back upon less elaborate, enumerative and less scho- 
larly schemes of classification? It shows not only lack of national spirit 
and individual originality, but also lack of valid reasons supporting it. 

Generally speaking, neither it is “Chain procedure” nor ~‘Postula- 
tional approach’’ which alone makes us proud of the name of Dr. Ranga- 
nathan, who is born amidst us. It is his total contribution which makes us 
proud of him with every beat of heart ofa librarian whether he wishes or 
not, netices or not. 

An international recognition and adoption of the postulational 
approach are awaited in the near future. For, it is proving itself indispens- 
able for classification, indexing, and documentation. 

Sources : 


1 Prolegomena to library classification, 1957, Chap 8 ; 
2 Annals of library science, Sept. 1960 ; 
3 Library manual by S. R. Ranganathan, 1960. Ed 2. 








The Study of Reference Material, by R.C. Benge, M.C., M.M, F.L.A. 
London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association (Purley, Surrey). 
1961. 30p. Paper Cover. (Notes for Tutors) 2s. 6d. 


These notes for tutors and students of librarianship, are relevant to 
the study of reference material at any level, or more precisely, for the pre- 
sent Library Association Registration and Final Examinations. They deal 
first, and very briefly, with library service to readers and then with the study 
of general reference material. The third section contains suggestions for the 
teaching of reference material in broad subject fields and includes notes for 
specific subject study. An appenidix provides a tabulation of types of refe- 
rence material likely to be encountered in subject literature study. 
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Limitations of some Library Concepts 


By A. C. Ray, Assistant Librarian, 
Indian Central Jute Committee, Caleutta. 


The library is one of the important institutions which helps to build 
up a nation. The Union Government and the States have launched mass 
education programme to remove illiteracy and ignorance among the masses. 
“In other words, the principle that the library is an educational concern of 
the State’’ should be the aim of our free Government of India. 

In the European countries library development plans have been 
placed under the final stage, z.e., they have been recognised as service plans 
under government levels. In our country library movement has not yet 
reached to the mass as the medium of education and culture. But after the 
independence the tide has now turned. The Union Government has recogni- 
sed the importance of library movement. Under the plan periods they have 
shown ample regard to the development of library services throughout the 
country. Practically a net work of public library system will be set up in 
India in the near future. 


Free Library Service—A close study of the American library system 
reveals that the library services there are essentially free. In England one 
hundred years of public library organisation and legislation have resulted in 
a close net work of free public libraries all over the country. In India though 
a central act is on the anvil, some of the States have enacted legislation for 
the establishment of free public libraries. While Madras and Andhra have 
taken the leading part in the field of library legislation, many other states 
are now on their way in enacting their state library services Act. All States 
legislation have provisions for a cess for the establishment of free public lib- 
raries and development of existing ones. While leveying a cess for develop- 
ment of library services cannot be opposed, it will be wise to be cautions be- 
fore imposing an extra burden of taxation on the already over taxed people 
of the country. Economically India is a very poor country and the library 
backwardness of the masses is proverbial. It may not be possible to have 
desired results towards development of public library services only by taxa- 
tion until the masses are uplifted to a minimum level of education from 
where they take up follow up study of their own intitive and ability. On the 
other hand reading habits, standard of living, industrialisation of the coun- 
try and other social factors may be taken into consideration before setting up 
of free public libraries in the country. 


Open Shelves : In countries where library movement has reached in 
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its advanced stage, open-shelf system has been most acclaimed. It is taken 
for granted that ‘open-shelf’ system is the ultimate aim of any modern lib- 
rary. We are here, however, concerned in scrutinising this concept and 
should try to see how far it will be wise to introduce open-shelf library sys- 
tem in our public libraries. Our public is not even accquainted with modern 
library technique and also a minimum standard of library habit and training 
is the essential prerequisite to give this system atrial. So it seems better 
to start with close access system with provision for gradual] conversion to the 
open one. In departmental, university and other special libraries where the 
clientle are within the powers of the authority, many misgivings and other 
short-comings have been largely noticed. Even it is reported by our Natio- 
nal Library that readers take to understand means in shutting out knowledge 
from others by different mean methods. 

Extension Service : Extension work of the Public library means to 
bring the activities of library service to other fields of education and cultural 
outside a library’s regular service area. The basic extension philosophy at 
work in India and its objectivities are much the same as in most other coun- 
tries. In India the percentage of literacy is very low. A hundred years or 
more of foreign rule has made people in this country poor and ignorant. 
Ordinary people even educated persons know a little of the usefulness of pub- 
lic libraries and books. India is mainly an agricultural country. Her popu- 
Jation is also hopelessly uneducated. So the medium of extension service 
may be brought up as to fit the minds of the village folk and neo-literates. 
If we study the methods of the foreign countries we shall find that most up 
to date machinery like the television are in ample use to take up library 
news to the extreme country side. 

Visual media are very useful and suitable to Indian environment, 
where the village people learn more through eyes and ears. Posters appear 
everywhcre to encourage agricultural production, to advertise lectures, new 
publications and books. In India Recordings may be tried and experimen- 
ted upon at least in the urban libraries where there is demand for recreation. 
Book reading club may be started in some selected centres to encourage 
reading habits. In our country milk distribution centres may be used as 
book service points in the urban areas. Lastly, the Govt. of India have 
carried the permanent exhibition technique toa high level, with the most 
outstanding example being the Indian National Agricultural Fair in Calcutta. 
Exhibition will play a more prominent part in inviting village folk near to 
the doors of the public library. 


Cultural Activities 
The public library can develop cultural activities to a great extent 
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among the public. In our country the public library may through publicity, 
make large gatherings where different cultural activities may be discussed 
and focussed. A well arranged public library is the depository of human 
thoughts. These thoughts are carried far and wide through the medium of 
books preserved in the library. In our country after independence activi- 
ties in the social, economic and cultural fields have been increased both in 
the public and private sectors. In order to make all activities successful | 











public library may be equipped with all deserved materials so that such de- 
mand may be met without any short-comings. Even in village or area pub- 
lic library certain days may be fixed for village songs, village crafts shows 
and other religious gatherings when display of library books on these subjects 
may be clearly exhibited and subject heading arranged. Besides service 
points may be opened in village areas from where books may be distributed | 
to the farthest corner of the village. Library activities also may be linked } 
up with the night schools, social welfare and Block Development Centres 


where people may throng up for their various activities. 
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“MUST” FOR LIBRARIES 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


By Guy R. Lyle, Director of Libraries, Emory University, with the 
collaboration of Paul H. Bixler, Marjorie Hood and Arnold H. Trotier. 
8rd Edition. 1961. 437 pages. $7.00. 


This scholarly work designed to give library school students, college ‘ 
teachers and administrators, and librarians in general an up-to-date picture 
of college library work in its entirety and as an integral part of the college 
educational programme. The book has been very extensively revised by the 
learned author and his collaborators. 

Detailed chapters cover : 

The American College Library in the Twentieth Century; Institutional Backgrounds; 
The Government of the College Library; Administrative Organization; Cataloging and Classifi- 
eation; Circulation Work; Reference Service; The Educational Function of the College Library; 
The Encouragement of Extra-Curricular Reading; Personnel; Student Assistants; Book Selection 
and Acquisition; Selection and Acquisition of Special Types of Materials; Business and Financial 
Affairs; Interpretation of College Library Service; The Library Building and Equipment; Evalu- 
ation of the College Library, Tables, Charts, and Sample Forms. 


The H. W. Wilson Company, 


950, University Avenue, NEW YORK 52, USA. 
0000000000 00000000606006000600000 
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The German State Library at Berlin celebrating the 300th anniversary in October 1960. (See 
also page 117) (Foto von Herrn Professor Dr. Horst Kunze, Director of the Library is also seen 
(above) the picture) 





The German State Library at Berlin. Humanities Reading Room, (See also page 117) 
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Mr. S. Bashir-ud-din, retiring Librarian of Maulana Azad Library, Aligarh Muslim University 
Aligarh, with Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. This Library was inaugurated by the Prime 


Minister on Tuesday, 6th December, 1960. 
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India’s Eminent Librarian Retired 


The retirement of Mr. S. Bashir-ud-din, Librarian and Head of Library 
Science Department, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh, on 30th April, 
1961, culminates over 40 years of a faithful and celebrated career as a 
university servant. Entering the employ of the University on 2nd March, 
1921, as an Assistant Librarian, he was elevated through successive stages to 
the position of University Librarian in which capacity he presided over the 
destiny of this institution with distinction for more than 15 years. 

This University Library, its building, its services and personnel are all. what- 
ever they are, due to his sole efforts. The Library is one of the fine-t, if not 
the finest, the service-plans (some of which are still to be executed) are a 
model, and the staff is thoroughly trained to provide an ideal service. 


Mr. Bashir-ud-din is a man of ideas and resource with a most cheery helpful 
temperament. His wide interests in librarianship are reflected in the record 
of his activities. He has been very closely associated with the Indian Lib- 
rary Association from its very inception and for long remained its Vice- 
President. He presided over the All India Library Conference in 1955 held 
at Calcutta and U.P. Library Conference in 1956. He was a member of 
University Grants Commission’s Committee on the University Libraries and 
is still a member of many other advisory committees. 

He went to London in 1931 for advanced training in librarianship, visited 
United States in 1955, Western Europe in 1959, and U. K. again in the same 
year. 

As an individual, Mr. Bashir-ud-din is characterized by an unrivaled combi- 
nation of qualities. Outstanding among them is the man’s uncompromising 
honesty. He deprecates falsehood in any form, whether in word or act, and 
he will have none of it. Unostentatious and modest in character, he pursues 
a simple life, finding pleasure in reading, music and painting. His loyalty 
to duty and to the university which he has served, has been unfaltering. 

Mr. Bashir-ud-din is one of the contributing editors of The Indian Librarian 
since 1945. 

May the years that remain for Mr. Bashir-ud-din be as full of contentment 
for him as the previous ones have been full of achievement. 








1951 Frankfurt Book Fair: The Book Fair in Frankfurt (West Germany) will be held from 
October 17-23, 1961. 


Asin past years, Unesco will show its recent publications in the fields of art, literature, 
science, education and mass communications. Mr. Emile Delavenay, Director of Unesco 
Publications, and Mr. Esway, Promotion Section, will be glad to give visitors any informa- 
tion they may require concerning Unesco publications, and also will be available to discuss 
translation and local edition rights. 
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the New Building of the Lenin State Library of the USSR. Moscow (See also page 117) 
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The Lenin State Library of the USSR, Moscow. Seminar for Scholars and an exhibition of 
new acquisitions (See also page 117) 
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The Science Literature Course in the 


Library Science Curriculum 
By Aroon V. Thakore, B. Sc., Dip. Lib. M. S. 
in Library Service, Columbia University. (Hon’s) 
Assistant Librarian, Baroda University. 


The literature of the pure and applied sciences isso vast that any 
attempt to cover it in a two credit course of two semesters would be a quixo- 
tic undertaking indeed. What happens in actual practice is that the tea- 
chers limit themselves to the pure sciences and omit the applied sciences. 
The students are given lists of bibliographies, guides to the literature, semi- 
nal books and basic textbooks in each science and the teacher takes each item 
one by one and discusses its use and peculiarities much in the same manner 
as is done in the reference courses. In fact these literature courses sometimes 
become specialized reference courses. This article aims to discuss some addi- 
tionals which should form part of this course. 


For a librarian who is going to spend his professional career in a 
science library a knowledge of the history of the development of science may 
prove useful to him later in many unsuspected ways. The student will learn 
that science is not a complete, developed and unquestionable phenomenon, 
but an area where there exist big gaps, holy cows, where some theories exist 
because of the lack of better ones to explain the observed phenomena and 
where many questions are still unanswered. He will learn that in science 
the erraticness of genius, pure accidents and flashes of intuition have lit up 
dark areas with a total disregard of the proprieties of orderly development. 
Consequently there may a lot of work done in one area and almost complete 
darkness just nearby! Such a knowledge background together with an idea 
of the time relationships of the various branches of science and the different 
branches of a science will help the student later in detailed literature search- 
ing. A study of the history of science will also throw light on the methodo- 
logy of scientific work, the nature of the scientific mind and indirectly illu 
minate the human qualities of the scientists. 

Literature searching in the sciences is a specialized task. The stu- 
dent has to be given practical knowledge on how to conduct various types 
of searches such as searching in order to obtain background, for finding out 
a specific reference. for finding out a series of references, searching in foreign 
language journals, and searching in other fields in order to find possible use- 
ful material. 

The edifice of science consists of a structure which continuously 
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grows by the addition of new material on top of the original work. The idea 
of complete command over the literature always remains unattainable. 
Searching usually endeavours to avoid repetition of previous work. The 
next objective is to keep a steady stream of new ideas flowing into a research 
project. This is often achieved by intuitive browsing is apparently unrela- 
ted fields. The importance of wise selection rather than inclusive coverage 
should be inculcated in the students. The students must also have practi- 
cal training in literature searching under the guidance of old hands. 

Some knowledge of the methodology of scientific work and an app- 
reciation of the scientific attitude is also important. Basically science 
works on the following premises and methods. Scientific method uses induc- 
tive and deductive methods of thought. The emphasis is on facts, analysis, 
hypotheses, generalisations, absence of bias and use of quantitative measure- 
ments. Science is characterized by mathematical precision and accuracy, 
objectivity, verifiability, impartiality and expertness. The steps in scienti- 
fic procedure are the same as those of good thinking or problem solving, 
namely selection and definition of a problem, survey of pertinent and rela- 
ted information, formulation and development of hypotheses, collection of 
data, analyses and summarization of data and formulation of conclusions and 
genetalizations. The experimental method is of great importance in science 
and the student should learn how experiments are arranged in order to atrive 
at certain needed knowledge. The'scientific attitude ean best be epitomised 
by the statement, ‘‘Science is the topography of ignorance’. (Unfortunately 
this humility is only to be matched by the arrogance of some of our scien- 
tists). i 
The scientific attitude also consists of, ‘Doubting everything until a 
complete explanation is available.’ 

The science librarian must have a knowledge of the structure of the 
material available in his field. Consequently, the training of such a librarian 
should have a section devoted to this aspect. The different components of 
literature in the sciences are encyclopedias; literature guides; books, which 
again are divided into texts and monographs, review journals and abstract- 
ing and indexing journals. This structure does not vary much in the diffe- 
rent sciences. The specific uses of each unit and their joint use in order to 
achieve different purposes should also be taught. For example using an en- 
cyclopedia in the sciences for certain type of information is just a waste of 
time. Also supplying low level answers to queries from authorities in the 
field also reveals inexperience and lack of proper training. The pure and 
applied sciences are closely interrelated. Teaching these relations through 
a classificatory approach using actual schedules may be a good idea. Such a 
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SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE COURSE 


method will strengthen the student’s knowledge of classification schemes and 
their relative suitability in the fields of science librarianship and documenta- 
tion. Charts such as given in the book, Technical libraries organization and 
management by the Special Libraries Association of America would be ex- 
cellent teaching aids in this part of the course. 

Documentation usually is an independent advanced second year 
course. This does not mean, however, that students taking the science lite- 
rature course in the basic year should be kept in ignorance of this field. The 
emphasis should be on how documentation helps us to organize and control 
the massive body of scientific literature along with a description of the main 
centers of documentation activity and the journals in this field. 





What is a bookseller ? 


Bookselling has been called a very pleasant way of making very 
little money. That is a sweet piece of sentiment, but not necessirly true. I 
grant that it is not a big business, but the rewards of bookselling are propor- 
tionate to the intelligence and imagination of the man engaging in it. Today 
it is an international profession calling upon the use of scholarship, a know- 
ledge of ancient and modern languages, foreign exchange regulations, the 
habits and customs of all kinds of people, and all of the tact and under- 
standing that might be expected of a diplomat. 


I once characterized booksellers as being of three schools: the 
cheese and crackers, the nuts and sherry, and the peanuts and vinegar. All 
of them have their function, but I should like to think of myself as belong- 
ing to the last school. A good bookseller uses his imagination to inspire, 
not only himself, but those with whom he deals. He thinks not only of what 
he has on his shelves and what his customers are buying today, but he pro- 
jects his vision to other places and to other subjects that will be sought for 
tomarrow by collectors whom he should seek out and inspire with his own 
enthusiasm. 


From “What Kind of Business is This ?’’ by Jacob Zeitlin, The Ame- 
rican Book Collector, January 1961. 





Librarians 


“T have a very soft spot for librarians and I hope that some librari- 
ans have a moderately soft spot for writers. It does seem to me that our 
interests do run somewhat hand in hand. If writers gave up writing your 
job would be, shall I say, somewhat diminished. On the other hand, you do 
an enormous amount for writers and they are extremely stupid if they do 
not recognise this. 


“We all know, at least those of us who have any glimmers of the 
sense of reality, that particularly in the early stages of a writer’s career, he 
is helped invisibly by librarians all over the country. Now the first thing a 
writer has to dois to get read. This is prosaic but it is important and I 
know in my own experience how much I was helped in this process by libra- 
rians mentioning books, talking about them, being, so to speak, invisible 
friends for quite a long time...... "Sir Charles Snow on his induction as Pre- 
sident of the Library Association, London. 
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The Library and the Librarian 
By H. K. Majumder, 
Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izatnagar (U.P.) 


A library is a collection of books where the readers can have access 
to them in any prescribed manner. Reading of books may be directly attri- 
buted to pleasure or intellectual development of the readers. For all prac- 
tical purposes that library serves best which serves either of these motives 
best. The library or the librarian cannot dictate a reader to read this or 
not to read that. Volition is exclusively individual and personal. Its en- 
tity is greatly susceptible to damage by external interference. Reading or 
subject of reading is the choice of readers. In other words, a library should 
be comprehensive in collection. This essential quality ‘comprehensiveness’, 
again, varies according to the nature of libraries which, in turn, differs from 
constituency to constituency. Collectioa of books in a university library 
should cover extensively almost all the branches of knowledge. So ina pub- 
lic library. Perhaps, in a special library which is destined to cater a par- 
ticular institution or association or association, the scope of interest is com- 
paratively limited. Generally, the text-book writers use avery hackneyed 
phrase ‘intrinsic value’ in context of the worth of a book or a collection of 
books. They emphasise that the collection of a library must have intrinsic 
value so that the readers are benefitted by reading those books in achieving 
their highest intellectual ends. But, is ‘intrinsic value’ not as confusing as 
‘absolute value’? How to assess the intrinsic value ? Who is the judge to 
examine and award the distinction of intrinsic value ? All values are rela- 
tive and they are influenced by circumstances. Positive effect of prostitu- 
tion is ruinous, but its negative effect has indirectly more serious influence 
in our society. Action of poison is dangerous, but used asa drug it is cura- 
tive of many diseases. A light fiction may mot be liked by a strict puritan, 
but it acts as a favourite pastime to a modern young man. Values also dif- 
fer from man toman and age to age. If a reader hankers after pleasure 
and to satisfy his motive of pleasure he demands a particular book of his 
choice, that book alone serves him best at that moment. And the particu- 
lar library which possesses that book is the best library for him. 

It is a fancy, sometimes, to evaluate a library by the collection of 
rare books or ancient manuscripts. Rarity of a book might be the result of 
its being non-available due to one or the other reason. Rarity does not 
necessarily speak for greatness of the book itself. On the other hand, rarity 
of a book might be the result of unpopularity. The distinction of rarity 
should be cautiously awarded to and used for only those outstanding works 
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of the past eminent writers which bear the stamp of excellence and scholar- 
ship of outstanding order. But, in this present highly advanced age of 
printing how can a book be said rare ? Rarity of books is man-made rarity 
in true sense. Books however great are made rare only to call them rare, 
But it is not in the case of ancient manuscripts. Manuscripts bear the mark 
of distinction of authors themselves. A manuscript cannot be dissociated 
from its writer. One speaks and feels for the other; one cannot be expres- 
sed or explained in absence of the other. They are invaluable treasures in 
any library but with limited utility and unlimited potentiality. They are 
dependable records of research. - These manuscripts are collected not as a 
matter of routine in response to demands but as a matter of accident. Acci- 
dent has no purpose; it is a product of circumstances. A library cannot. be 
made a slave to circumstances; it has a definite aim at serving its constituen- 
cy. Readers of library can reasonably expect arapid growth of its collec- 
tion. 

All told about comprehensiveness of a collection should not lead one 
to think that greater a collection, better is the library. In every library, cer- 
tain percentage of books is left untouched and unused. For all practical pur- 
poses they may be called ‘worthless’ books, no matter they are the products 
of great scholars. In big libraries, especially, in copyright libraries, these 
books occupy greater space unnecessarily. We are told that insome Ameri- 
can libraries every year they weed out the library by withdrawing the books 
of this nature. A wise periodical weeding is necessary if we do not intend 
to face the situation following the proposition that bad money drives good 
money. But, it is extremely ticklish to judge a book when sieving the co- 
llection. There is no golden mean to adjudge a book. Frequency of use, 
again, cannot be prescribed to be the only yardstick in gauging the worth of 
a book. Generally, scholarly works are comparatively less used in any lib- 
rary. A good book is good fer a particular purpose. Selection as well as 
weeding of books in a library is possible only by an expert, preferably, by a 
group of experts having professional experiences of a librarian combined with 
scholastic aptitude. 


To start a library it does not matter much whether it is big or 
small. Following the general dictum of supply and demand, the library will 
grow itself. Collection of books however rich does not make a library really 
great. A magnificent building that houses the collection of a library may 
create an amazing impression upon the onlookers. Building is an external 
necessity for a library. Readers constitute the positive cause for expansion 
of a library by creating demands. But, it is the librarian who is directly 
responsible to interpret the collection to the readers. His professional 
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qualifications, experiences and personal abilities make him confident in 
piloting the institution. Given opportunity and facility, even with a mode- 
rate collection, an able librarian can fulfil maximum demands of the readers. 
Cataloguing and classification of books are the means by which a library can 
be interpreted to the readers. They are merely the external tools to know 
the library and evaluate its worth. In many libraries these tools are no 
better than mechanical guides. In true sense, a good librarian is a friend, 
guide and philosopher to the readers. A librarian keeping himself aloof from 
the readers in an ornate office-room can hardly claim himself to be a true 
librarian. Extensive and intensive contacts with the readers are the only 
possible ways of making himself a friend of readers so that he can extend 
his helping hands to them. He knows the books of the library. He should 
also know the readers and through them their demands as well. His _ profes- 
sional qualification is just sufficient to interpret the collection to the readers. 
His experiences gained through the long and constant associations with the 
clientele make in him a great friend and guide of the readers. And itis an 
imperative truth especially in a special library or in a children’s library. In 
a university or a public library, association and contact with readers are not 
always practicable due to unlimited span of constituency. In a special lib- 
rary, in particular, constituency is limited. Greater the length of associa- 
tion, better the experience a librarian gains, and that he can reliably utilise 
to the best service of the readers. Personal erudition of the librarian him- 
self is of not much assistance unless it is combined with experience and eager- 
ness to help the readers. Importance of a library is not heightened by illus- 
trious scholarship of a librarian. His readiness to extend helping hands 
strengthened with experiences as a result of prolonged association with the 
readers will do more justice to his sacred profession even with less personal 
erudition than a self-conceited scholarly librarian engaged in pursuit of know- 


ledge for himself. 

















Guide to Metallurgical Information: SLA Bibliography No. 3, Edited 
by Elizabeth W. Tapia, Head Research Library, Eastman Kodak Company. 
New York: Special Libraries Association. 1961. 96p. $4.00. (A Project of 
the Metals Division). 


Librarians and researchers will find this an invaluable guide to more 
than 600 books, journals and other information sources in the metallurgical 
field. 

Coverage includes societies, trade associations, research institutes, 
Government agencies, and technical services concerned with metallurgy as 
well as books, periodicals, microforms, translations, and theses. The scope 
is worldwide, and reference sources published within the last 20 years are 
emphasized, although some older material is listed. Three indexes—author 
and agency, book and journal title and subject—facilitate access to the bib- 
liographical data. 
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Library Development in Iran 


By Dr. Nasser Sharify, 

Director General, Department of Publications, 
Statistics & Libraries, Ministry of Education, 
Teheran, Iran. 


The project was sponsored jointly by the National Teachers’ College 
in Teheran (hereafter called NTC), the Ford foundation, the Book Publishers 
of Teheran (represented by Franklin Publications, Inc.) 

The Ministry of Education and the Book Publishers provided books 
for the libraries, the NTC provided all the facilities for training librarians 
and the Ford Foundation provided a sum of $18,)00 to finance the project. 

Some 60 Iranian primary and secondary schoo] teachers were care- 
fully selected for five week summer course (July 9 te August 11, 1960), at the 
NTC, where they received training in the fundamentals of library science and 
specifically in procedures for setting up libraries in their local schools. 

The Ministry of Education appointed me as the Director of the 
Graduate Summer Course at the NTC. Dr. Dean Farnsworth, (USA), the 
Library Advisor to the NTC cooperated with me with great interest in the 
administrative affairs and in teaching. 

The curriculum included library organization and administration, 
book selection and acquisition, cataloging, classification, reference and cir- 
culation. 

Ninety hours were devoted to teaching the above mentioned sub- 
jects in formal classwork and fifty-six hours were spent in apprenticeship. 
Vists to eleven important libraries were organised during the course period. 

Four model school libraries were set up in Teheran. As the train- 
ing of librarians in Iran was rather a new activity, the teaching materials on 
library science in the language of the country (Persian) was not existed. I 
was obliged to provide such materials in the course of my teaching, a manual 
on cataloging based on my book ‘Cataloging of Persian Works’, Chicago, ALA, 
1959, and my lectures were prepared, mimeographed and distributed among 
students. The paper entitled : ‘The public library of today, its purpose and 
activities’ that I wrote for the Beirut Seminar on Library development in 
the Arab States, December 1959, was translated by one of the Library stu- 
dents into (Persian), mimeographed in 600 copies for distribution among 200 
to 400 school libraries in Iran. 

Dr. Farnsworth also provided his teaching materials in Persian with 
the assistance of a teacher at the NTC. Among them was Persian transla- 
tion of a few parts of the Abridged Dewey Decimal Classification. 
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A centralized cataloging service was organised to print and distri- 
bute catalog cards for the books deposited in each school library by the pub- 
lishers or by the Ministry of Education. Production of the cards is being 
continued under the supervision of Miss Forough Minou of the Educational 
Documentation and Study Center of the Ministry. 

On August 11, 1960, I also organised the Iranian School Library 
Association, representing school libraries from Teheran and all the provinces. 

The NTC is now working on a plan for the establishment of a Gra- ( 
duate School of Library Science as a permanent and integral part of the | 
College for training of librarians in Iran. 
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1961 American Art Directory 

Edited by DOROTHY B. GILBERT s 

This new 4st edition of the AMERICAN ART DIRECTORY I 
offers information about al] facets of the art world — details é 
available in no other source! Geographically arranged for easy I 
addressing and reference, the DIRECTORY includes the most I 
comprehensive listings of museums; art collections, societies, 
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and clubs; art schools; national, regional, and local art organi- I 

zations (including the American Federation of Arts and its F 
branches). And, each entry includes dozens of hard-to-find 

facts (see partial listing below). 

Museums & Organizations : personnel, hours, membership, . 

date est. & purpose, dues, collections, exhibitions, activities, lib- ° 

rary, income, publications. . 

Art Schools : director’s name, no. of instructors, adm. require- tt 
ments, enrollment, tuition, sessions, courses offered, degrees 

obtainable, 

plus Other Lists : art magazines, museums, publications, news- U 

Papers carrying art notices, art scholarships & fellowships, 2 

travelling exhibitions, major foreign museums & art schools. b 

new : supervisors of art education in U. S. school systems. 4 

. e ( 

Sponsored by the American Federation of Arts oa 
455 pages Price $22.50 net postpaid 

m 

R. R. BOWKER COMPANY = 

62 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 36, N.Y,, USA. a 

Please mention INDIAN LIBRARIAN when writing to our advertisers by 
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Speaking of Libraries......... 
300 Years of German State Library 
1661 — 196! 

The German State Library at Berlin will celebrate its 300th anni- 
versary in Octcber 1961. When it was opened in 1661 its name was the 
Electoral Library of Collnon the Spree, but later it developed into the cent- 
ral scientific hbrary of Germany. The ceremony will testify to the Library’s 
activities over the years, and the celebrations will run from 23rd to 27th 
October, and many prominent guests from home and abroad have been invi- 
ted to be present. There will be lectures and discussions on the Library, 
and number of publications will be available treating of the history of the 
institution, its administration, and its treasures. Visitors will be shown 
round the Library at regular intervals during the jubilee and also the section 
of the exhibition in foreign languages. 

In terms of figures, it is the largest German library with its active 
stock of 1,820,000 volumes plus the 1,800,000 volumes still withheld in Mar 
burg and Tubingen; it occupies a respectable place among the world’s larg- 
est libraries. Today it is the center for the distribution of international lite- 
rature in the service of the socialist construction of the German Democratic 
Republic. The generous support given to our Library by the Government —- 
it has a budget of five millions — permits the expenditure of some 800,000 
DM annually for new acquisitions and the subscription of some 20,500 perio- 
dicals and serial publications. It has the largest annual accessions, 83,000 
volumes, of all libraries in Germany. This Library has become an interna- 
tionally recognized scientific institute having close relations with all count- 
ries. It supports the humanistic aims of science in socialist society through 


its conscious partisanship of peace, progress, and socialism by means of its 
publications, its acquisition policy, and its many facilities for use. (See pic- 
tures in Pictorial Section). 

Do You Know ? 


That there are more than ten thousand newspapers in Soviet 
Union — make up one-third of the world’s total daily publications. Total 
circulation of periodicals in the USSR is above the 110 millions mark. ‘lhe 
radio has made tremendous progress in the Soviet Union. Programmes are 
broadcast in 102 languages, 39 of them foreign. Radio brings the news to 
every home. There are 88 TV stations in USSR. Exchange TV programmes 
between West — European and Soviet cities are becoming more and more 
common. 

The Lenin Library receives about 14,000 different newspapers and 
magazines from various parts of the world. ( —Soviet Union, No. 137, 1961) 





“Top Honor Books” Award: American Library Association has received a ‘‘Top Honor 
Books’’ Award for nine books in the period of The Twelve Annual Chicago and Midwestern 
Bookmaking Exhibits. A 196] Award was presented for THE FIRST FREEDOM, Edited 
by Robert B. Downs’ This volume was featured in displays at the Chicago Book Clinic 
Meeting on May 2, and at the Chicago Public Library on May 8. 
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Rockfeller Grant for Delhi University 

The Rockfeller Foundation has announced a grant of $190,000 to 
the University of Delhi over a five-year period to enable it to develop a 
complete course of advanced training for librarians in India. 

The Grant will be used to send six members of the University’s staff 
to the USA for a year’s intensive training and to bring five librarians from 
the USA to Delhi for periods of three months toa year to help develop the 
University’s advanced course in library science. 

The Scheme aims at training librarians to supervise and general 
staff, research and special libraries without further training abroad. To en- 
able students to benefit from the scheme, the University plans to offer 15 
scholarships for the one-year diploma course and five research scholarships 
for those who wish to pursue dectorate studies. 

Annexe to National Library 

The Prime Minister of India, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, while laying the 
foundation stone of the annexe to the National Library in Calcutta, on May 
Sth, expressed the hope that every town and village in India would have a 
library, with either a section in it meant for children or separate libraries 
for children. The libraries in some ways represented the cultural standards 
of a country, he said. 

The proposed structure, a nine-storeyed building is expected to be 
completed by 1962. 

A publication entitled—‘India’s National Library’ brought out spe- 
cially on this occasion, was presented by the Librarian, Sri B.S. Kesavan to 
Sri Nehru. 

Shri B. S. Kesavan Honoured 

The Government of India has agreed to the proposal of the Direc- 
tor General, Unesco, to appoint Shri B. S. Kesavan, Librarian, National Lib- 
rary, Calcutta, on the International Advisiory Committee on Bibliography, 
Vocumentation and Terminology. 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research has appointed 
Shri Kesavan as a member of the Advisory Committee, INSDOC. 


Woolner Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts 


A team of technical experts headed by Shri B.S. Kesavan, Libra- 
rian, National Library, Calcutta, will be visiting Lahore in September for 
microfilming the Woolner Collection of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit Manu- 
scripts in the possession of the University of Punjab (Lahore) by the courtesy 
of the Government of Pakistan. The National Archives of India have con- 
tributed their team of micro-photographers and equipment for this purpose. 


Library Movement in India 
The Indian Library Association has announced a prize of Rs. 500/- 
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NEWS & INFORMATION 


as a Tagore Memorial Prize for the best essay in English, not exceeding ten 
thousand words, on the Library Movement in India- This essay should reach 
the office of the Incian Library Association at the Ramakrishna Mission Ins- 
titute of Culture, Gol Park, Calcutta-29, by the 30th September, 1961. 


S. H. P. T. School of Library Science 


The Inaugural function of Shri Hansraj Pragji Thackersey School of 
Library Science started by the S. N. D. T. Women’s University was held on 
the 20th July, 1961, in the University Library. It was attended by Lady 
Premlila Thackersey, Vice-Chancellor of the University; Smt. Sharda Divan, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts; Registrar of the University; Smt. Kamalini 
Bhansali and the Staff and students of the School. Smt. Vidut Khandwala, 
the University Librarian, in her welcome speech said that the University was 
lucky enough to receive a handsome donation of Rs. 50,000/- from Smt. 
Sunderbai Hansraj Pragji Thackersey to commemorate her late husband’s 
memory. The school will be named Shri Hansraj Pragji Thackersey School 
of Library Science. She then gave a brief outline of the course and said that 
in India, Library Science is at the thershold of winning a just recognition for 
itself as an academic discipline. Smt. Sharda Divan in her inaugural address 
traced the development of the University Library and indicated that within 
a short time the University Library will be transferred to the new building 
where it will occupy two spacious floors. She then declared open the 
S. H. P. T. School of Library: Science and wished the students a bright fu- 
ture in their career as librarians. 


Tagore Literature at Visva-Bharati 


On 7th August, Dr. S.R. Das, Vice-Chancellor of Visva-Bharati 
opened the week-long exhibition of Tagore Literature held at the Central Lib- 
rary, Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan. 


The exhibition contained the works written by Tagore, translations 
of Tagore’s writings in different languages of the world, the books written 
on the varied aspects of the versatile genius of Tagore and two sets of photo- 
exhibits, depicting the activities of Tagore in USA and Russia. 


Shri 8. K. Datta, Librarian in his speech explained the significance 
of the exhibition and welcomed the guests. The exhibition was largely 
attended by the inmates of the Ashram, visitors and delegates of the All 
India Literary Conference. 


Colloquim on ‘Documentation’ 


Under the auspices of Electronics Research & Development Establish- 
ment, Bangalore, a Colloquim on ‘Documentation’ was held on the 28th June 
1961. It was inaugurated by Prof. Ms. Thacker, Director General of the 
Council of Scientific & Innustrial Research, Government of India. Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathan presided and conducted its deliberations. Col. BM. Chakea- 
varti, welcomed the gathering of nearly 60 delegates from leading research, 
scientific and technical organizations from various parts of India. 


Problems encountered on aspects of ‘Storage’, Dissemination’ and 
‘Retrievals’ of scientific and technical information, encountered in the Tech- 
nical Information Centre of the Electronics Research & Development Estab- 
lishment were discussed, during the one day Colloquim. 
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Conducted by 
A. C. BHATIA 


IDYITI) <n 10 AWAY OY 


All that Mankind has done, thought, gained, or been : it is 
lying as in magic preservation in the pages of Books......... 

All that a university or final highest school can do for us, is 
still but what the first school began doing — teach us to read. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: The Hero as Man of Letters. 


India’s National Library, by B. S. Kesavan, Librarian. Calcutta : National 
Library. 1961. 300 pages, Illustrated. Rs. 10.00. 

This is the story of the history, growth and future of our national 
library; it is the story of its contribution to India’s education and culture; of 
how it has inspired generations of readers to read more; of how it has helped 
research scholars to carry on their researches; of how it has spread the lib- 
rary movement in the country. 

Professor Humayun Kabir has rightly pointed out in his Foreword 
that this Library occupies ‘‘a special place mainly due to the vision and ima- 
gination of Lord Curzon, who also deserves our gratitude for what he did for 
the preservation and maintenance of our archaeological monuments”’. 


Maulana Azad’s contribution has, in no respects, been less. He saw 
to it that it should develop into one of the greatest libraries of the world. 
We are told that it has grown from 3,50,000 volumes in 1947 to over a 
million today and is now “growing still faster as one of the four designated 
libraries of India’’. 

The story of this Library is told in eight chapters. The first chap- 
ter gives its history, growth and future. The second discusses the catalogues 
and classification done in the Library; the third referes to its services; the 
fourth explains the administrative set-up, and the fifth the technical divi- 
sions; the Indian language collections from the subject-matter of the sixth 
chapter and the major gift collections that of the seventh; the last chapter 
is devoted to the Indian National Bibliography Division of the Central Refe- 
rence Library. The appendices contain the factual data about the Calcutta 
Public Library; the Viceroy’s speech at the opening of the Imperial Library; 
Maulana Azad’s speech at the opening of the National Library; reading room 
rules; list of publications; chronology of events; the staff strength; adminis- 
tration and finance; Select Bibliography; facts at a glance, etc. 


During the eight years after the formal opening, the learned author 
tells us, many developments have taken place. A large number of 
facilities are offered to scholars and general readers. Books are lent out for 
official purposes anywhere in India. The membership of the Reading Rooms 
and the Lending Section is quite free. Any citizen of India over 18 years of 
age can apply and easily obtain the membership of this Library” (P. 35). 
This fact is unknown to people outside Calcutta. The services of the Lib- 
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rarv are not restricted to the members, Genuine reference enquiries from in- 
dividuals, scholars, and institutions from all parts oi the couatry and abroad 
are attended to. Bibliographies and microfilm covies of printed books and 
manuccripts are supplied on request. Technical advice on matters connected 
with the administration and organisation of libraries is given. The Library 
has held various exhibitions of hooks and manuscripts and printing techni- 
ques. Today, it has really assumed a national character and educationists 
and librarians are really proud of it. 


The story of its reorganisation is well told. Many other interesting 
facts are well revealed. For instance, we came to know that there isa rea- 
ders’ hostel too attached to the Library. 


The author has no hesitation in pointing out the defects. One of 
the great drawbacks at present is that the staff of the Library do not have 
adequate facilities for rest and recreation during their off hours. 


During the Third Five Year Planit is envisaged, says the author, 
that the four National Libraries will be interlinked as regards function and 
staff. 1t is hoped that an independent cadre of Library Service for the coun- 
try will be evolved, he says. (P. 58). 


The second chapter throws enough light on the catalogues and the 
classification done used in the Library. 


We are told how the Library renders manifold services. It has 
assisted the Calcutta University in running the Diploma Classes in this Lib- 
rary. Practical training is given to the nominees of the State Governments 
and institutions as well as Central Government Bodies. The Library also 
cooperates with other libraries. (P. 95). 

The chapter onthe Technical Divisions of the Library is highly 
interesting. Very few readers kuow that it has about 1,000 volumes in its 
Children’s Library; that it has 13 language units and 1s_building-up the Indi- 
an language collections (to which it has devoted a separate chapter) and ex- 
panding scientific and technical collections; it has plans to publish a Direc- 
tory of Indian publishers. 

An interesting story is narrated about the major gift collections 
which we will commend to our readers. Many other facts are revealed in 
the appendices. The chapter on the bibliography Division of the Central Kefe- 
rence Library gives the historical background. The recommendations of 
the National Bibliography Committee are discussed. The Library took ac- 
tion on them and published an experimental fascicule in 1957. Later on 
more changes were introduced. The organisational set-up is explained in 
detail. 

We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Kesavan has rendered a 
great service to the cause of the Library Movement in the country by pro- 
ducing this remarkably good book. He has covered all the phases through 
which India’s National Library has passed, and combined originality and 
wisdom to unfoid the whole story of its development. It is written with ad- 
mirable clarity and should enjoy wide readership both among librarians and 
the general public. 





BOOK CLASSIFICATION, by Lakshman Chaudhry is intended as a guide in classification 
of books in Hindi language. The subject has been divided into 31 main classes numbered 
by letters of Hindi alphabet. Every mainclassis divided by figures into 9 divisions and 
again divisions as required are divided into 9 sub-divisionsand soon. 1961. 847 pages. 
Rs. 2000. (Order to: Lakshman Chaudhry, Village Beri, P. O. Beri (Via Singia) District 
Darbhanga (Bihar). 
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U.S. National Bibliography and the Copyright Law: An_ historical, 
study, by Joseph W. Rogers; Foreword by Verner W. Clapp. New York: R. R. 
Bowker Company. 1960. 125p. $5.00 


The learned author has beautifully explored as Mr. Verner W. Clapp 
puts it in the Foreword — the effect of the century-and-a half quest for an 
American national bibliography upon the development of copyright legisla- 
tion in the United States. He presents to us a very interesting and useful 
record which can be helpful in book production and improved services in 
the field of books. 


This historical review, the author says, embodies some of the results 
of an investigation performed as one phase of the special research programm 2 
of the Copyright Office. The background is sure to be of immense use to a 
wider audience, as he desires. 

The first chapter opens with the history and work of the predeces- 
sors of the ‘‘catalogue of copyright entries’; this is followed by chapters on 
“the Copyright Act of March 3, 189)’, the Catalogue of Copyright entries 
from 1891 to 1909, the Act of March 4, 1909, and the operations under the 
cataloguing provisions of the Act of 1909 through World War II. 

The first catalogue, Mr. Rogers tells us, appeared in the 1820’s in 
the U.S.A.; a second appeared in the mid-century. How the law grew is 
told in an extremely interesting manner, throwing light on all the facets of 
the legislation and the personalities behind it particularly, Richard Rogers 
Bowker, Ainsworth Rand Spofford, Thorvald Solberg, and George Haven 
Putnam. 


The history is not complete. Mr. Rogers has left it to be completed 
by other research scholars. However, he has taken us through the Second 
World War. Investigations have been referred to into alternatives to the 
continued expansion of collections. The problem of bibliographical descrip- 
tion been so well explained that its solution becomes nearer. 

We have no hesitation in acknowledging the fact that the histori- 
cal narration grips the attention of the reader. The facts have been well- 
marshalled and presented. Indian librarians need this book asa guide to 
explore the copyright law of their own country. 


State Standards for Public Libraries, by Rose Vainstein, Public Library 
Specialist and Marian Magg, Consultant, Library Services Branch. 
Washington : U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 1960. 85p. 
35 Cents. 


Library standards are very essential in all countries which want to 
provide a measuring device, as Mr. Roy M. Hall says, for determining the 
adequacy of existing services but also guidelines and direction for future 
development. They give ‘background for understanding and framework for 
action’. We are told that “this publication brings together for the first 
time in a single volume the status of public library standards in the United 
States’’. 

The methodology and coverage, grants-in-aid and certification and 
the problem areas are explained in the first chapter. The second deals with 
the development of standards for public libraries; the third with the distinc- 
tive features of State standards for public libraries; and the last chapter 
throws considerable light on the State and territory standards. Bibliography 
is given separately and is followed by tables on minimum hours of service, 
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s andards for books, book selection guidelines for public libraries and stand- 
ards for staff ratios, based on population served. 


The history of standards is provided. It can be stated with assu- 
rance, say the authors, that the 1943 standards still give the library profes- 
sion ‘‘the most useful and universally applicable tool yet developed for pub- 
lic library measurement and evaluation’. (P. 13). 


The discussion on the national plan for public library service is an 
interesting reading. The distinctive featurers must be studied by our lib- 
rarians to improve their own library standards. The changing philosophy. 
is to be noticed and the highlights appreci ted. There is aright emphasis 
on cooperative activities, good personnel, control of materials, physical facili- 
ties, bookmobiles and costs. 


Almost all the States have been covered by the author to show how 
the standards have grown. For instance, in New York, she tells us, stand- 
ards relating to‘libraries are embodied in the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion’s regulations. The assistance of the New York Library Association (un- 
like our country) has been taken for revision of the standards. 


The history of other States is equally interesting. 


This book is a good research work and a commendable guide to all 
those librarians who are interested in improving the library standards of 
their country. 


Nehru: A Political Biography, by Michael Brecher. (Abridged Edi- 
tion). London : Oxford University Press. 1961. 267p. Rs. 6.00. (No. 32 Oxford 
Paperbacks). 


The learned author — as he says — has made an attempt to view 
the still — unfinished Asian Revolution in ‘its Indian sitting. Many people 
have played a notable role, but it is Nehru who, he feels, has linked the vear 
of promise and fulfilment, of national agitation and national construction. 
He has thrown light on this great personality as well as the political events, 
ideas and movements that have shaped him. 


Michael Brecher has drawn the portrait of Mr. Nehru, described him 
as a young Brahmin. examined his part in the struggle for India’s f:eedom 
and his prison life. assessed his contribution to the building up of a New 
India, weighed Gandhi’s influence on him and then seen India at the cross- 
roads. The year 1947 — triumph and anguish — finds a separate chapter, 
after which follows a discussion on the Duumvirate, democracy at work, 
planning and welfare, India’s position in the international sphere, and finally 
Mr. Nehru as a leader. Actually more than half of the book is devoted. to 
the influences he has created in our country and the forces which have tes- 
ted him as a leader in the context of current political thought, national and 
international. 


The reviewer has lived through the events leading to Partition and 
has tried to find out if anywhere the author was prejudiced or biased. It 
can be said without exaggeration that he has narrated or discussed the 
events with sincerity and impartiality. Of course one may not agree with 
him here or there. He expresses doubts which assailed us too in 1947, but 
now we feel that Partition was good for the country. 


The author expresses his doubts by saying: “.........In terms of 
their oftstated goal of a united India would it not have been wiser for Nehru 
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and his colleagues to reject the Mountbatten Plan which, in any case, was on 
the verge of collapse? By so doing they would probably have won inde- 
pendence and unity. Having waited thirty years, should they not have 
waited a little longer, as Gandhi suggested ?’’ (P. 145). The Hindus and 
Sikhs would have saved thousands of lives and property had they not become 
complacent due to Gandhi's assurance that Partition would be resisted at all 
costs. His Lahore speech in 1947 can be utilised by the author in his sub- 
sequent editions. 


_ He can probe too whether the Sikhs at any stage, hobnobbed with 
Mr. Jinnah for a separate State. 


We must say he has examined the role of Mr. Nehru after indepen- 
dence in a most detached manner. He has avoided unnecessary praises, but 
given the praise where Mr. Nehru deserved it. At times however he is not 
very convincing. For instance, he says: ‘‘Nehru does not feel strongly on 
all questions’. (P. 176). People’s complaint is that he is carried away by 
his own inhibitions and reactions which he forms due to his own strong feel- 
ings in the matter. 


And it has not come out to be true that ‘“‘since 1957 there appears 
to be an informal understanding among Nehru, Pant and Désai’’. The fact 
is that nobody, after Patel’s exit, has successfully been able to resist his 
domination in the Cabinet, Parliament and the Country. 


The author’s analysis about the results of Elections will require 
some modification. It is not wholly true that ‘the pull of language was very 
powerful’. Feudal loyalties did assert in select areas but it is not absolu- 
tely true that “the most persistent and one of the most important forces in 
Indian electoral behaviour — caste —- was evident everywhere and at all 
levels of the electoral processes’. (P. 181). The fact is that people have 
not so far found an alternative to the Congress candidates and have willy — 
nilly voted for the Congress. 

We, however, agree with him that “the virus of communalism is 
far from being exterminated’’. (P. 186), and that ‘‘the Congress is suffering 
from a deep malaise’’ (P. 188). The indecision of Mr. Nehru has aggrava- 
ted the matter. 

And it is true too that ‘“‘Nehru has always yielded to pressure’’ 
(P. 192), and that ‘he has flirted with the idea of resigning’’. 


In spite of his right criticism of our two Five Year Plans, the au- 
thor has admitted the fact that ‘India’s progress is impressive’ (P. 211); 
but he holds the view that the progress has been achieved due to the efforts 
of Mr. Nehru. 

The author’s favourable review of India’s foreign policy attracts 
attention of the reader. Mr. Nehru, however, denies his (the author’s) asser- 
tion that India is trying to create or be a “third force’’. (P. 216). 

The author has sympathetically examined Mr. Menon’s influence on 
India’s foreign policy, and he is absolutely right in his analysis. 

We are glad to note that Mr. Michael Brecher has admitted the fact 
that “nothing has done more harm to friendship between Delhi and Washing- 
ton than American Arms aid to Pakistan since 1954’’ (P. 222). He has 
carefully scrutinized the record of Indo-American relations from 1947 to 
1958. 
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The author’s last chapter is not wholly convincing. The removal 
of the Congress from power may not take a decade but may take place early 
after Mr. Nehru’s exit. He himself says that ‘‘Nehru’s passing will certainly 
put a strain on Indian unity......... ’ (P. 251) and that “the future of par- 
liamentary government in its present form is less certain’. But he is right 
when he says that “the road to Communism will not be easy in India’ 
(P. 253), and that ‘‘the danger to constitutional democracy is more from the 
extreme Right than from the Left’’. The next decade, as he says, is crucial 
to the future of India — and therefore of Asia as a whole. 

It is an extremely well-written and lovely book, giving a vivid pic- 
ture of Indian politics with restraint and sympathy. 

KASHMIR through the Ages, 5000 B. C. to 1960 A. D. by Gwasha Lal Kaul. 
Srinagar — Kashmir : Chronicle Publishing House. 1960. 258 pages. Illustra- 
ted. Rs. 15.00. 


Intimate knowledge and love of Kashmir are apparent in this de- 
lightful book, in which the author describes account of Kashmir right from 
the pre-historic times to the present day. 


The book is based on Kalhan’s Rajtarangni and other original sour- 
ces. It is divided into 23 chapters and is admirably illustrated. The Fore- 
word is by (Justice) Jia Lal Kilam. 

The chapters on Buddhists, Muslims, Sikhs, Dogras, Trade treaty, 
Lease of Gilgit, Character of the Kashmiris, Monuments of Kashmir, Kashmir 
in the Eves of Foreigners and Cultural Heritage are inspiring and stimulating. 


It is a record rich in observation and experience. As an active 
journalist and Founder and Editor, ‘‘The Kashmir Times’’ & ‘The Kashmir 
Chronicle’, Mr. Kaul saw and participated in many sides of Kashmir life, 
both public and private. 


This is a book for anybody who wants to know more about Kashmir. 


HOLIDAY IN KASHMIR, by G. L. Kaul. Srinagar-Kashmir: Chronicle Pub- 
lishing House. 1960. 40 pages. Illustrated. Rs. 2.50 nP. 


The main object of this guide is to draw attention of the tourist to 
some of the chief features of interest and beauty in the Happy Valley ot 
Kashmir. 


It contains lists of Hotels, Workshops, Petrol Pumps on B. C. Road, 
Banks, Hospitals, Churches, Temples and Mosques, Colleges, Cinemas, Parks, 
Lakes, Moghul Gardens and Monuments etc. The book will enable a tourist 
to plan his time advantageously and to appreciate what he sees. 


ADVANCES IN X-RAY ANALYSIS, edited by William M. Mueller. Volume 4. 
576 pages. Illustrated. 1961. New York : Plenum Press, Inc. $15.00. 
(domestic and foreign) 


This volume contains discussions of theory and new instrumentation, combined with 
data on the most important applications of the method. Papers dealing with crystal struc- 
ture are correlated with new techniques for trace analysis of minerals. The interests of the 
life scientist are shared with the experiences of the industrial researcher. The chemist 
and metallurgist will be equally interested in electron probe research and in X-ray micros- 
copy, in geological morphology as well as phase transformation in refractory alloys, in stu- 
dies at cryogenic and at extremely high temperatures. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
for the X-ray analyst to make progress in the vacuum created by isolation from the varied 
and yet related X-ray techniques which take place outside his own sphere of research ac- 
tivity. The series ADVANCES IN X-RAY ANALYSIS will enable him to keep fully ab- 
reast of current research on all aspects of this branch of science. 
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A Handy Guide : “Holiday in Kashmir’, by G. L. Kaul. Srinagar-Kashmir: 
Chronicle Publishing House. Illustrated. 1960. 40 p. Rs. 2.50 nP. 

A Yankee and the Swamis, by John Yale. London : George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd. 1961. 224p. 25s. net. 

Advances in X-Kay analysis, edited by William M. Mueller. Vol. 4. 

New York: Plenum Press. 1961. 576p. Illustrated. $15.00. 

American Art Directery : Edited by Dorothy B. Gilbert. New York: R. R. 
Bowker Company. 1961. 448p. $22.50. : 

An Introduction to Social Psychology, by B. Kuppuswamy. Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House. 1961. 572p. Ks. 15.00. 

Bulgarian abbreviations : A selective list: Prepared by Konstantin Z. Fur- 
ness. Wastungton: Library of Congress. 1961. 326p. $1.50. 

Catalog of Reprints in Series, edited by Robert M. Orton. Nineteenth ed. 
1961. New York: The Scarecrow Press, Inc. 1961. 713p. $15.00. 

Chronicles of Kedaram, by K. Nagarajan. Bombay : Asia Publishing House. 
1961. 254p. Ks. 10.50 nP. 

Economic >urvey of Asia and the Far East 1960. Bangkok : United Nations. 
1961. 199p. $9.00. 

Economic Survey of Europe in 1960: Prepared by the Secretariat of the 
itconomic Commission for Europe. Geneva: United Nations. 1961. $3.00. 

Guide to the SLA Loan Collection of Classification Schemes and Subject 
Heading Lists, by Bertha R. Borden & Barbara Denison. New York : 
>pecial Libraries Association. Sth edition, 1961. 104p. $4.00. 

Guidelines for library planners : Edited by Keith Doms and Howard Rovel- 
stad. Chicago: American Library Association. 1960. 128p. $3.75. 

Hospitals, Clinics and Health Centers: An Architectural Record Book. 
New York: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 1960. 264p. $9.75. 

In Praise of Architecture, by Gio Ponti. New York: F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. 1960. 270p. $6.95. 

India’s National Library, by B. S. Kesavan. Calcutta: National Library. 
1961. 300p. Ks. 10.00. 

Kashmir through the Ages, (5000 B. C. to 1960 A. D.) : by Gwasha Lal Kaul. 
>rinagar-Kashmir : Chronicle Publishing House. 1960. 239p. Rs. 15.00. 

Landscape Architecture, by John Ormsbee Simonds. New York: F. W. 
Uodge Corporation. 1961. 244p. $12.75. 

Scicutsts’ approaches to Information, by Melvin J. Voigt. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association. 1961. 87p. $2.59. (Monograph no. 24) 

fagore as a humorist, by Ram Nivas Lakhotia. Ahmedabad : Asha Publish- 
ing House. 1961. 122p, Rs. 3.00. 

Text-book of Physiology : Edited by Academican K. M. Bykov. Moscow : 
Foreign Languages Publishing House. 1960. 763p. 

The Administration of the College Library, by Guy R. Lyle. 3rd ed. 

New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 1961. 419p. $7.00. 

The Bookman’s Glossary, by Mary C. Turner. 4th ed., rev. & enl. 
New York: R. R. Bowker Company. 1961. 212p. $5.00. 

rhe Changing Pattern of Librarianship. Penge: The Library Association, 
London & Home Counties Branch. 1961. 115p. 6s. 

Che Climate of Book Selection : Edited with an Introduction, by J. Periam 
Danton. Berkely ; University of California School of Librarianship. 
1959. 105p. $3.75. 

The European Common Market and the European Free Trade Association : 
Compiled by J.E. Wild. London: The Library Association. 1961. 30p. 2s.6d. 

The Inaugural Addresses of the American Presidents: from Washington to 
Kennedy : Annotated by Davis Newton Lott. New York: Holt, Kkinehart 


and Winston, Inc. 1961. 310p. $8.95. 
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The Libraries of London : Edited by Raymond Irwin & Ronald Staveley. 
Second, Revised Edition. London : The Library Association. 1961. 332p. 
36s. 

The Library Student’s London, by K. R. McColvin and B.H, Baumfielc. 
London : Association of Assistant Librarians, Greater London Division. 
1961. 132p. 15s. 

The Lincoln Encyclopedia : Compiled and Edited by Archer H. Shaw. 

New York : The Macmillan Company. 1950. 395p. $6.50. 

The Merck Manual of diagnosis and therapy. 10th ed. Rajway, N. J.; Merick 
& Co., Inc. 1961. 1907p. $7.50. 

The Origins of the American Library School, by Carl M. White. New York : 
The Scarecrow Press, Inc. 1961. 211p. $5.00. 

The Political Philosophy of Jwaharlal Nehru, by M. N. Das. Londen : George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd, 1961. 256p. 25s. net. 

The Primary School Library and its services, by Mary Peacock Douglas. 
Paris: Unesco. 1961. 103p. $1.50. 

The Secretary’s Handbook, by Sarah Augusta Taintor and Kate M. Monro. 
New Eighth Edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1960. 559p. 
$4.95. 

The Strategy of Peace, by President John F. Kennedy: Edited by Allan 
Nevins. Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 1961. 220p. Rs. 7.50. 
Training for Librarianship before 1923, by Sarah K. Vann. Chicago: Amerti- 

can Library Association. 1961. 242p. $7.00. 

Wit and Wisdom of Shakespeare, by N. B.Sen. New Delhi: New Book 
Society of India, 1961. 400p. Rs. 30.00. 


EXHIBiTION OF BRITISH BOOKS ON INDIA 


The Vice-President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan inaugurated at 5.30 p.m. on Fri- 
day, September 22, 1961 an exhibition of British Books on India, organized 
by the British Council, in the first floor gallery of the All-India Fine Arts & 
Crafts Society’s Theatre, New Delhi. 

Speaking on the occasion, he said British ideas and thought had entered the 
blood stream of India. He said the British had influenced Indians over the 
last two centuries and this could never be erased. The impact of this influ- 
ence had led Indian thinkers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Rabindranath 
Tagore to realize the importance of English education and language for 
India’s progress. 

Earlier, Sir Paul Gore-Booth, the U. K. High Commissioner, said that writ- 
ings on India had brought immortality to many a Britisher. He said that 
the soldiers, merchants and administrators, under the spell of Indian thougl:t 
and culture, had turned scholars. They had made India known not only to 
Britain and to the world but also, to a certain extent, to the people of India. 


The exhibition displays 1,400 books and documents on India, which have 
been collected by The British Council in over two and ahalf years. The 
books cover a very wide range of date and subject matter, the earliest book 
in the collection being dated 1672 and the latest 1980. 

The subjects dealt with include agriculture and forestry, art, architecture 
and archaeology, economics, commerce, finance and industry, education, law, 
constitution, administration, medicine and medical history, linguistics, lite- 
rature, religion, philosophy science and natural history. 

A remarkable and fascinating exhibition, in which everyone could browse 
for many hours. The exhibition will be in Delhi till September 29 and then 
be shown in other parts of the country. 
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Some of the Features : 

Libraries in Bombay City—T. D. Waknis, Librarian, The Asiatic Society of 
Bombay, Bombay. 

Libraries and Children Welfare—G. D. Bhargava, Department of Library 
Science, Vikram University, Ujjain. 

Planning the Stacks—V. 5. Kastogi, Agra University Library, Agra. 

The Role of a Librarian in the College Education—Bhagwan Bb. Girdhan, 
Librarian, Govt. Polytechnic, Kota. 

Librarianship : A Thankless but Rewardless Profession — A. B. Kohli, 
Cataloguer, Central Library, Chandigarh. 

Some Noted Books of the Year 1961 Expansion of 8H90-Hindi Literature— 
According to Dewey Decimal Classification — Ashok Kumar, Punjab 
University, Extension Library, Ludhiana. 

Select Bibliography of ‘‘Nuclear Technology and its applications to Petroleum 
Industry’’—H. N. Rangachar, Chief Librarian, Oil and Natural Gas Com- 
mission, Library, Dehra Dun. 

THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN with a circulation in 72 countries of the world, features library 
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libraries. Its policy is to fulfil as usefully as possible the proper functions of a lively, inde- 
pendent observer of the profession. THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN enjoys world—wide rea- 
dership and deserves the interest and support of librarians everywhere. 
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Does Your Library Have These Outstanding Books- 


recommended by Indian Librarian ? 


Reference 


The 1961 Aerospace Year Book : Forty Second Annual Edition. $10.00 
Collier’s Encyclopedia Yearbook : 1961 Prospect/Retrospect 1960. $10.00 
The Inaugural Addresses of The American Presidents : From 


Washington to Kennedy. Annotated by Davis Newton Lott. $ 8.95 
The Lincoln Encyclopedia : Compiled and Edited by Archer H. Shaw. § 6.50 

American Art Directory : Edited bv Dorothy B. Gilbert. $22.50 
Directory of Nuclear Reactors, Vol. 3. Research. Test and Experi- 

mental Reactors. (supplement to Vol. 2) S 4.00 
Dictionary of The American Indian, by John Stoutenburgh Jr. $10.00 
Museums Directory of The United States and Canada: Edited dy 

Erwin O. Christensen. '  $§ 7.50 
Librarianship 
India’s National Library, by B. S. Kesavan. Rs. 10.00 


An Introduction to Public Library Organization, by C.G. Viswanathanks. 9.50 
The Primary School Library and its Services, by Mary Peacock 


Douygals. $ 1.50 
Guidelines for library planners : Edited by Keith Doms and Howard 
Rovelstad. $ 3.75 


Study of Circulation Control Systems: Public Libraries, College & 
University Libraries, Special Libraries, by George Fry and Associ- 
ates. (Library Technology Project). $ 2.50 
Guide to the SLA Loan Collection of Classification Schemes and Sub- 
ject Heading Lists : Compiled by Bertga R. Barden and Barbara 


Denison. 5th Edition. $ 4.09 
The Bookman’s Glossary. 4th Edition, revised and enlarged by 

Mary C. Turner. $ 5.00 
Catalog of Reprints in Series, by Robert M. Orton. 19th ed. $15.C0 


The Administration of the College Library, bv Guy R. Lyle. 3rded. $ 7.00 
The Care and Repair of Books, by Harry Miller Lydenberg and John 


Archer. Revised by John Alden. $ 6.15 
Training for Librarianship before 1923, by Sarah K. Vann. $ 7.00 
The Principles et Cataloguing, by L. Jolley. 15s. 
The Libraries of London: Edited bv Raymond Irwin and Ronald 

Staveley. Second, revised edition. 36s. 
Cumulated Fiction Index 1945 — 1960 (Fiction Index Three) 

Compiled by G. B. Cotton and Alan Glencross. 60s. 
General 
Wit and Wisdom of Shakespeare : Edited by N. B. Sen. Rs. 30.00 
An Introduction to Social Psychology, bv Kuppuswamy. Rs, 15.00 
The Voice of Freedom : Selected Speeches of Pandit Motilal Nehru : 

Edited by K. M. Panikkar and A. Pershad. Rs. 15.00 
Cockney Phonology, by Eva Sivertsen. 85s. 
Che Political Philosophy of Jawaharlal Nehru, /y M. N. Das. 25a, 
A Yankee and the Swamis, by John Yale. 95s. 
Catalogue of colour reproductions of paintings 1860 to 1961. 28s. Gd. 
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in the i6th Century, during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth | of England, when Shakespeare was 
writing his immortal plays and Bacon was enlighten- 
ing the world with his Universal Philosophy, Akbar, 
the great Moghul Emperor was ruling over the vast 
Empire of India which later on became ‘the brightest 
jewel in the British Crown’. Today we are again a 
free people playing our part inthe Comity of Nations. 


Though untutored and unlettered himself 
Akbar gathered around him some of the ablest 
intellectuals of his time to assist him in bringing 
akout peace, progress and prosperity to the country. 


These nine brilliant men of merit have passed 
into history as Nine Jewels at the Court of Akbar. 
They were endowed with plenty of Wit and Wisdom 
about which many tales are told in india even today. 


We have also published nine brilliant books 
replete with Wit and Wisdom of some of the most 
outstanding men of the East and the West. Each 
book containing several thousand inspiring thoughts 
of the Master Minds, classified under hundreds of 
subjects of popular interest, is worthy of a place in 
every library of the world. 
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Nine Popular Publications 


Edited by : N. B. SEN 


Title Price Foreign 
Wit & Wisdom of Gandhi Rs. 25/: Sh. 40 $ 6.00 
Wit & Wisdom of Nehru Rs. 30/+ Sh. 50 $ 7.09 


Wit & Wisdom of Tagore Rs. 25/- Sh. 40 $ 6.00 
Wit & Wisdom.of Napoleon Rs. 25/- Sh. 40 $ 6.00 
Wit & Wisdom of Bacon Rs. 25/- Sh. 40 $ 6.00 
Wit & Wisdom of Shakespeare Rs. 30/- Sh. 50 $ 7.00 
Wit & Wisdom of India Rs. 30/- Sh. 50 $ 7.00 
Wit & Wisdom of Ancient India Rs. 25/- Sh. 40 $ 6.00 
Wit & Wisdem of Kalidasa Rs. 25/- Sh. 40 $ 6.00 





Slew Book Society of India 


6A/53, W.E.A., Pusa Road, NEW DELHI 





Library Discount 10% Post Free. 
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Trade Discount 25%, Post Free. 


Please mention INDIAN LIBRARIAN when writing to our Advertisers 
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